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CAICUIATMS 


It’s  important  to  be  particular  in  your  choice  of  machines  for  business 
education.  Students,  to  succeed,  need  to  know— and  feel  at  ease  with— 
the  tools  they  will  use  when  they  go  to  work.  .And  that’s  exactly  why 
Burroughs  business  machines  are  preferred  in  so  many  school  systems. 
Burroughs’  knowledge  of  business  problems  and  Burroughs’  engineering 
skill  have  combined  to  produce  business  machines  that  are  universally 
accepted  in  the  business  world.  They  do  the  work  in  less  time,  with 
less  effort,  and  at  less  cost.  Tbey  are  ruggedly  built  to  take  hard  use 
and  require  little  maintenance.  That  means  that  students  who  learn  to 
handle  figures  on  Burroughs  business  machines  have  the  advantage  of 
experience  on  the  kind  of  business  machines  they  will  find  in  actual 
use  everywhere. 

Why  not  call  the  Burroughs  man  listed  in  the  yellow  pages  of  your 
telephone  book?  Let  him  give  you  the  facts  showing  why  you  should 
select  Burroughs  business  machines. 


VHEREVER  THERE'S  BUSINESS  THERES 


Burroughs 


Burr*ughi 


lhe.S^creh 

ihe^oa^yiA/^ 


Gone  are  the  hours  of  listing  dry,  unimaginative  rules  and 
memorizing  abstract  theories.  Everyone . . .  youngsters  and 
adults  alike  at  the  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  School 
of  Racine,  Wisconsin ...  learn  filing  methods  and  prin¬ 
ciples  by  working  out  actual  business  problems  with 
Identic  practice  sets.  Identic... a  miniature  filing  system 
with  guides  and  folders  just  like  those  used  in  modern 
business  offices . . .  gives  students  a  chance  to  "file  and  find” 
under  realistic  conditions. 

Identic  costs  so  little,  too... less  than  per  student. 
Guides,  indexes  and  folders  are  made  of  the  same  material 
used  in  actual  business ...  will  last  for  years.  Identic  is 
made  in  both  vertical  and  visible  systems  complete  with 
problems,  forms,  tests,  and  a  teacher’s  Manual.  Why  not 
find  out  how  you  can  make  your  teaching  easier,  while 
securing  better  results?  Just  mail  the  attached  coupon 
today!  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Adult  students  working  out  a  business  problem  on  Identic 
visible  practice  equipment.  Systems  include  Job  Analysis 
Records,  Stock  Records,  Credit-Collection  and  Ledger  Rec¬ 
ords,  Sales  Records  and  Sales  Analysis  Records. 


Miss  Helenora  Strachan,  instrssctor  of  filing  and  indescing  at 
Racine  Vocational  and'  Adult  Education  School,  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  helps  a  slssdent  in  a  filing  class  using  Identic 
vertical  practice  equipment. 

FREE  -  YOURS  FOR  SO-OAY  REVIEYV 

New  Fifth  Edition  of  Progrttiivn  Indeiing 
Md  Filinf.  Yours  to  keep  if  you  adopt  the 
book  for  your  students.  Complete  and  au¬ 
thoritative.  Covers  all  recognized  commer¬ 
cial  systems;  Including  latest  developments 
such  as  filing^>n.film.  304  pages  fully  illus¬ 
trated;  in  maroon  leather.  Only  $1.40  or 
slightly  more  In  Central  and  Western  States. 


MISS  N.  MAE  SAWYER,  DIRECTOR 

American  Institute  of  Records  Administration 
Room  1507,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10 
Yes,  I’d  like  to  have  the  Items  checked  below; 

□  Free  30-day-examinatlon  copy  of  "Progressive  Indesing  and  Filing,” 
fifth  edition 

□  Free  literature  on  Identic  Practice  Sets  -  Vertical  Filing 

□  Free  literature  on  Identic  Practice  Sets  —  Visible  Filing 

□  Free  movie  "It  Must  Be  Somewhere" 
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Associated  Business  Publications 


APPLIED 

SECRETARIAL 


PRACTICE 


with  Workbook  for  Applied  Secretarial  Practice 


John  R.  GREGG  •  Albert  C.  FRIES  •  Margaret  ROWE 


...  a  teachable,  topical  approach  .  .  .  flexible  enough 
for  any  courte  length. 


.  .  .  with  a  personality  emphasis  that  insures  career 
confidence  from  job  finding  to  job  success! 


Circulation  Managar 
Floranct  C.  Ulrich 


Business  Managar 
L  Walter  Edwardi 


West  Coast  HepresantatiYes 
LOS  ANGELES  17— Cari  W.  Dysiagar, 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  4— Richard  C.  Alcorw. 
McGraw-Hill  Fublisking  Co.,  68  Pott 
St.,  Douglas  2-4600. 


THE  NEW  THIRD  EDITION  of  this  high  school  text  -and  its 
accompanying  workbook  of  business  forms  comprise  an  efficient 
finishing  course  in  secretarial  science.  Each  unit  gives  thorough 
coverage  of  one  important  phase  of  secretarial  practice.  Supporting 
the  text  matter  are  unit-end  projects  and  problems  that  enable  the 
student  to  make  thorough,  as  well  as  practical,  skill  application. 
In  addition  to  the  technical  training  in  secretaryship,  the  text  places 
strong  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  an  effective 

_  personality,  with  pointers  on  grooming,  poise,  and 

business  psychology.  The  student  will  find  this  train- 
ing  helpful  in  the  first  job  interview  and  upward 
rm!  throughout  the  business  career.  Write  today  for  your 

I  examination  copy. 
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School. 


‘Tourli  C^trol' 


Have  you  had  a  demonstration  of  the 
New  Royal  Standard? 


If  you  haven't  seen  and  tried  the  new  Royal  Standard, 
we  frankly  think  you  should. 

And  just  as  frankly,  we  think  you’ll  be  amazed  at  how 
much  easier  this  wonderful  new  typewriter  makes  your 
teaching. 

Every  new  feature  was  designed  with  you  in  mind.  Just 
take  a  look  at  these  features  now!  They’re  pictured  on 
this  page. 

When  you  see  the  new  Royal  Standard  Typewriter, 
you’ll  he  charmed’with  its  new  plastic  green  keys,  chrome 
fittings,  and  the  attractive  brown  color.  So.  why  not  clip 
the  coupon  below  today? 


“MaKic”  Tabulator,  the  new 
exclu.<«ive  feature  which  allows 
students  to  operate  the  tah  with 
either  hnfter  or  palm  without 
removing  their  hands  from  the 
guide-key  positions.  No  more 
reaching  for  tah  keys  .  .  .  teach¬ 
ing  tabulation  is  greatly  sim- 
I. 


Carriage  Control  .  .  .  students 
can  adjust  the  carriage  for  fast 
columnar  tabulation  and  speed 
tests.  No  need  to  call  a  repair 
man.  A  simple  twist  of  Royal’s 
exclusiveCarriageControl  does  it. 


Extra  “Bonus”  Key  ...  at 
no  extra  cost,  all  Royal  Stand¬ 
ard  Typewriters  will  include  a 
43rd  key  (+,  =).  Ideal  for 
special  work. 


4  New  Time-saver  Top,  a  Royal 
exclusive.  Press  button  ...  in¬ 
side  controls  all  instantly  acces¬ 
sible.  “Touch  f'ontrol”  within 
ea.sy  reach.  Easy-to-get-at  spools 
for  ribimn  changing. 

Clip  Coupon  Now! 


See  tlie  Wonderful  New 
Rojul  Standard  Now! 


STANDARD  •  ELECTRIC  •  PORTABLE 
Reytypa  Typawritsr  Suppliat 


Royal  Typowritar  Co.,  Inc. 

School  Dept.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  have  a  S<-hool  Representative  arrange  for  a  demonstration 
of  the  new  Royal  Typewriter. 
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In  every  kind  of  business ...  in  stores,  factories,  banks  and 
offices... there  are  MORE  FRIDENS  EVERY  DAY 


To  give  your  ^Students  the  right 
Head  Start  •••  Teaeh  Business 


^XoDAY,  all  over  the  country,  the  Friclen  fully - 
automatic  (Calculator  is  outeellin;:  all  other  automatic 
calciilatora. 

That  means  your  students  are  likely  to  6nd 
Fridens  wherever  they  work.  You  can  help  them  get 
ahead  by  acquainting  them  now  with  America's 
most  versatile,  most  wantod  calculator. 

It  takes  work  out  of 
figure-work  automaticolly 


The  Thinking  Machine 
of  American  Business 

calculating  machine.  Business  figure-work  of  every 
kind  .  .  .  payroll  calculations,  inventory,  invoicing, 
percentages,  interest,  etc.  ...  is  easier  to  learn  and 
cosier  to  teach  on  the  Friden. 


Friden  is  the  simplest  to  operate  of  all  automatic 
calculators.  It  does  more  kinds  of  business  figure- 
work  with  fi'U'er  operator  decisions  than  any  other 


Friden  sales,  instruction  and  service  are  available 
throughout  the  U.  S.  and  the  world.  FRIDEN  CALCC- 
LATINC  MACHINE  CO.,  INC.,  San  Leandro,  California. 
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BUiSINESS  SCENE 


B  The  Home-Building  Situation — 

In  the  years  ahead,  home  building 
and  home  furnishing  won’t  be  the  big 
business  factor  that  some  people  have 
anticipated.  Builders  have  had  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  this:  houses  have  been  harder 
to  sell.  (Controls  came  off  mortgage 
money  on  October  1,  however,  and 
that  should  help  boost,  sales.) 

•  The  Reason.  The  optimistic  fore¬ 
casts  on  home  building  have  all  been 
based  on  p6pulation  growth.  While 
this  is  an  important  factor,  it  isn’t  the 
governing  factor.  In  housing,  the  pay¬ 
off  is  on  the  less  obvious  matter  of 

'  family  formation— new  marriages  minus 
households  dissolved  by  divorces  and 
deaths.  Marriages  today  involve  mainly 
people  bom  in  the  1930’s.  Since  those 
were  the  years  of  record-low  birth 
rates,  family  formation  is  bound  to 
decline  for  a  few  years  even  though  the 
present  birth  rate  mav  remain  verv 
high. 

•  The  Postwar  Boom.  Our  housing 
boom  so  far  has  been  based  on  three 
factors:  (1)  the  high  rate  of  family 
fonrmtion— marriages  went  up  by  30 
per  cent  from  the  ’30s  to  the  ’40s;  (2) 
the  “undoubling”  after  the  depression- 
people  who  didn’t  want  to  live  under 
one  roof  left  as  soon  as  their  financial 
troubles  cleared  up  and  as  soon  as  new 
housing  units  were  available;  and  (3) 
the  high  birth  rate— births  rose  by  40 
per  cent  from  the  ’30s  to  the  ’40s.  thus 
forcing  much  “undoubling.” 

All  these  conditions  by  now  have 
lost  some  force  in  the  housing  market. 

•  Present  Activity.  Although  there 
may  be  less  demand  for  homes  in  the 
future,  this  should  not  be  allowed  to 
cloud  the  present  high  rate  of  activity. 
The  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
that  104,000  new  units  were  started 
during  July— virtually  unchanged  from 
the  rate  of  the  preceding  four  months. 
The  seven-month  total  thus  reaches 
670,000,  only  11,000  behind  the  total 
of  a  year  ago. 

Employment  in  all  types  of  construc¬ 
tion,  in  July,  rose  to  the  best  level  of 
the  year— 2,730,000.  This  compares 
favorably  with  the  record  figure  of 
2,799,000  last  August  (1951). 

■  Don’t  Blame  the  Farmer- 

Food  prices  have  pushed  the  cost- 
of-living  figure  up  again,  but  don’t 
blame  the  farmer.  His  prices  haven’t 
risen.  This  increase,  as  in  so  many  cases, 
is  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

This  year,  the  American  people  will 
pay  $40  billion  for  farm-grown  foods. 
Out  of  each  dollar  spent  for  food,  the 
farmer  now  gets  48^;  processors  and 
distributors  get  the  other  52^.  Of  this, 
a  little  better  than  half  represents  what 


they  pay  labor.  Although  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  in  food  marketing  have  risen  less 
rapidly  than  in  all  industry,  they  are 
1^  per  cent  higher  than  the  1935-39 
average. 

In  1952,  labor  will  add  close  to  $11 
billion  to  the  nation’s  food  bill. 

■  Stepped-up  Draft  Requirements— 
Although  the  military  manpower  pic¬ 
ture  is  a  tangle,  one  thing  is  clear- 
draft  requirements  are  going  up.  The 
September  draft  figure  called  for  30,000 
men;  October  called  for  about  47,000. 

It  will  stay  there  at  least  through  the 
first  of  the  year  and  then  climb  over 
the  50,000  mark  through  next  summer. 

Where  these  draftees  will  come  from 
is  not  clear,  since  the  pool  of  draft- 
eligible  men  is  shrinking  rapidly.  Over 
one  million  men  have  bwn  drafted  since 
the  fall  of  1950;  another  700,000  have 
enlisted.  On  top  of  that.  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  has  had  to  liberalize  its  occupa¬ 
tional  deferments. 

•  The  result  is  that  draft  officials' 
are  now  eyeing  deferred  men  with  two 
dependents.  Men  who  are  26  or  under 
and  have  one  child  may  also  become 
eligible. 

■  What  Businessmen  Are  Talking 
About— 

•  Fair-Trade  Law.  .A  court  test  of 
the  new  fair-trade  law  is  ahead.  Some 
big  retailers  in  fair-trade  states  are 
deliberately  ignoring  manufacturer-set 
prices  on  brand-name  products,  trying 
to  get  the  issue  into  the  courts.  But 
it  will  probably  take  a  year  to  get  a 
Supreme  Court  review. 

•  Radio  Rates.  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  and  its  radio  affiliates  settled 
on  a  new  rate  structure  for  network 
radio  time.  The  settlement  came  after 
a  long  and  bitter  quarrel  and  means  a 
smaller  take  for  both  the  network  and 
the  stations. 

The  settlement  is  not  expected  to 
cure  the  ills  of  TV-beset  radio;  but  it  at 
least  recognizes  the  facts  of  radio  life 
and  systematizes  what  had  become  a 
flood  of  special  deals.  Something,  of 
course,  has  got  to  happen  to  the  rates 
of  other  networks,  too. 

The  points  of  the  contract  are:  (1) 
CBS  agrees  net  to  cut  network  rates 
again  for  a  year;  (2)  nighttime  adver¬ 
tising  rates  on  the  network— the  pre¬ 
mium  breadwinner— aren’t  officiallv 
changed,  but  discounts  averaging  25 
per  cent  are  granted  (discount  depends 
on  the  frequency  of  programming) ;  and 
(3)  daytime  rates,  Monday  through 
Friday,  move  two  ways— the  network 
restored  last  year’s  10  per  cent  cut  and 
added  a  5  jjer  cent  sjjecial  discount. 
So,  these  rates  wind  up  about  5%  per 
cent  higher. 


An  outstandii^  student  award 
for  shorthand  achievement . . 

THE  DR.  lOHN  ROBERT  GRE6G 
MEMORIAL  MEDAIUON 

This  bronze  medal  —  a  tribute  to  a  great 
educator  —  makes  a  btting  award  for  honoring 
shorthand  achievement.  Create  and  reward  out¬ 
standing  effort.  Present  it  to  your  top  short¬ 
hand  student  this  June. 


to 

present 
at  graduation 

(obverse) 

Actual  sin:  2”  diaMctar 


to  mark 
achievement 
throughout 
the  year 

(reverse) 

n  •  AS  a-  PIMM  tTMT  M 

Price:  $3.85  each. 

H«ii«rary  JthR  RolMrt  6r«tt.  It. 

EL  CLUB  CERVANTES 

P.  O.  Box  1110  •  Harrisburg  •  Penna.,  U.S.A. 


nOR-TIPPIHG  TYPIHt 
OEMOHSTRftTlOH  TABLE 


•  ALL-STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 


•ADJUSTABLE 
HEIGHT  TO  51W 


•  ACCOMMODATES 
STANDARD-SIZE 
MACHINE  AND  TEXT 

•  EASY-ROLLING  CASTERS. 

TOE-TOUCH  LOCK 

•4  DISTINCTIVE 
MODELS 

r  kt  It..  -  tipping 

/..car.  ./  lA. 

Ailtn  tmbU  prt. 

0«itrj  uninttHtipnpl 
tip.pvtrt  rtsultimg 
i.  cmtlf  tmbU  mnd 
typtmtiut  rauwn. 

The  Alien  Typing  Demonstration  Tabla  anaUaa 
effKtiva  toaching  by  andio-vieual  toefaniques  in 
hiU  view  of  atudaots.  Raconunandad  by  laadint 
educators  and  adopted  tor  use  in  typing  riaaa 
rooma  o<  high  schoob,  twiainaaa  coUagaa,  taachar- 
training  canters  and  univsrsitisa. 

WHITE  FOR  DESCBIPTIVE  BOOKLET 


H.M.  ALLEN  CO. 

Hartford,  Wisconsin 
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'Revolutionary  new  PAGE  GAGE  'takes  the  guesswork 

_ oJt  of  pa^e-end  typina ! 


^  PAGt  CAGE  WAINS  TYPin  When  she  is 
2'A  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  As  she  types  it  tells  her  how 
much  space  is  left— and  keeps  telling 
her  to  the  very  end! 


Atk  for  a  compUto  dom- 
onstrafion  of  oil  the  timo* 
saving  footures  on  tht 
all-now  Smith-Corona. 
Coll  tho  Smith-Corona 
branch  office  or  deoler 
listed  in  your  'phone  book. 


This  PAGE  GAGE 
makes  every  other  typewriter 
old  fashioned!  Saves  time, 
stationery  and  retyping.  Many 
other  Luxury  Typing  features  that 
save  time,  save  money,  save  work. 
A  demonstration  will  convince  you. 


L  C  SMITH  A  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC  SYRACUSE  1  NY  Canadian  factory  and  offices.  Toronto.  Ontario.  Makers 
also  of  famous  Smith-Corona  Portable  Typewriters.  Adding  Machines.  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  and  Carbons. 
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Bulletin  Boards  (or  Business  Classes 


Some  basic  suggestions  for 
making  the  most  effective 
use  of  your  bulletin-board 
display  space 


DR.  VERNON  A.  MUSSELMAN 

University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky 


with  illustrations  prepared  by 
V£RDA  HEAD 

Murray  (Kentucky)  State  College 


WHAT  would  you  think  of  a  salesman  who  consistently  neglected 
to  use  several  of  the  best  selling  techniques  available  to  him? 
Would  your>  judgment  be  the  same  for  a  teacher  who  consistently 
neglected  to  use  some  of  the  best  teaching  and  learning  devices  at  his 
command? 

The  bulletin  board  is  one  of  the  best  teaching-and-leaming  devices  avail¬ 
able  to  every  business  teacher.  It  is  an  audio-visual  aid  for  introducing  or 
summarizing  a  unit  of  study.  It  is  a  motivation  device  that  sustains  interest 
in  class  activities.  It  is  a  source  of  pleasure,  challenge,  pride,  and  aesthetic 
appeal.  It  is  inexpensive.  It  is  not  time  consuming— it  should  be  the  man¬ 
agement  property  of  directed  student  committees.  It  appeals  to  all  students; 
it  leaps  the  hurdle  of  individual  differences.  It  sets  the  tone  of  a  room  or 
corridor,  sets  the  intellectual  pace,  serves  as  a  kind  of  standard  for  neatness 
and  modernity  and  businesslikeness.  Many  administrators  believe,  and 
perhaps  correctly,  that  a  glance  at  a  classroom  bulletin  board  gives  an 
index  to  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  her  professional  awareness,  and  the 
class  achievement. 

■  Basic  Principles  for  Using  Bulletin-Board  Exhibits — 

If  one  is  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  the  bulletin  board,  he  should 
adhere  to  a  few  basic  principles,  such  as  the  following: 

•  A  bulletin-board  exhibit  should  have  a  purpose.  We  hit  more  targets 
when  we  aim  at  them.  Likewise,  teaching  procedures  are  more  effective 
when  they  are  used  to  accomplish  specific  goals.  The  bulletin  board,  like 
most  other  teaching  aids,  has  a  variety  of  uses;  and  the  purpose  it  is  to 
serve  must  be  kept  in  mind  during  its  design  and  preparation.  Among  other 
things,  bulletin  boards  may  be  used  in  the  classroom  to: 
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SECRETARY'S  DAY  is  txciting,  in- 
vitiag,  ch«ll«n{ing  when  reviewed 
by  a  display  like  this  one.  Each 
cluster  of  pictures  is  mounted  on 
colored  paper  and  captioned  appro¬ 
priately.  Most  pictures  are  clipped 
from  magazine  advertisements  and 
articles  in  Today's  Secretary. 


1.  Introduce  a  new  topic— to  arouse  interest  in  it. 

2.  To  illustrate  a  principle— to  clarify  relationships. 

3.  To  review  a  topic— to  summarize  and  unify  it. 

4.  To  exhibit  student  work. 

For  example,  an  exhibit  of  letters  collected  from  busi¬ 
ness  offices  mi^ht  lie  used  to  introduce  the  topic  of  letter 
writing  by  creating  interest  in  it.  .\n  exhibit  of  the 
various  t>’pes  of  letter  forms  might  be  used  to  show 
points  of  comparison  and  difference  in  letter  styles.  An 
exhibit  of  students’  work  might  be  used  for  review 
purjjoses  or  to  summarize  the  study. 

•  An  exhibit  should  relate  to  the  topic  being  studied. 
.\lmost  any  local  bank  can  supply  a  class  group  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  bank  forms  to  dev'elop  an  excellent 
exhibit.  However,  unless  the  class  is  studying  banking 
in  a  basic-business  or  bookkeeping  class,  the  exhibit 
would  be  untimely.  Such  an  exhibit  should  be  used 
when  the  class  is  studying  the  topic. 

Two  weeks  before  the  topic  is  introduced  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose,  for  the  students  are  not  ready 
for  it.  They  are  busy  with,  and  interested  in,  another 
topic.  Two  or  more  weeks  after  the  study  of  a  topic  has 
been  concluded  is  too  late;  by  that  time  the  students 
have  transferred  their  interest  to  another  unit. 

•  Materials  used  should  be  accurate  arul  up  to  date. 
Suppose  a  class  committee  is  preparing  an  exhibit 
(yertaining  to  travel.  Let  us  as.sume  that  this  particular 
exhibit  is  to  cover  all  the  different  means  of  travel  in 
use  today.  The  picture  of  a  train  showing  cars  with  the 
new  glass-top  observation  areas  would  be  superior  to 
one  of  an  older  tyjye  of  train.  .\  picture  of  the  new 
liner,  United  States,  would  be  preferred  to  almost  any 
other  ship,  because  it  is  America’s  newest  and  best. 

If  figures  or  statistics  are  to  be  included,  they  should 
be  correct  and  should  include  relatively  recent  data. 
Suppose  a  pictograph  showing  the  number  of  automo¬ 
biles  in  use  in  this  country  were  to  be  included  as  a 
part  of  the  exhibit;  recent  data  should  be  obtained,  and 
the  graph  should  be  prepared  to  show  up-to-date  in¬ 
formation,  for  the  number  of  cars  in  use  today  greatly 
exceeds  the  number  five  years  ago. 


•  Bulletin  boards  should  be  changed  frequently. 
Have  you  seen  on  classroom  bulletin  boards  newspaper 
clippings  of  “current”  happenings,  clippings  that  had 
turned  yellow  with  age  or  that  had  dated  headings  that 
were  years  old?  Have  you  seen  exhibits  that  were  dis¬ 
played  so  long  that  some  of  the  thumb  tacks  had  fallen 
out  and  the  material  was  hanging  by  only  one  corner? 

Just  a§  a  placard  advertising  a  play  should  be  removed 
from  store  windows  the  day  after  the  play  has  been 
given,  bulletin-board  exhibits  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  their  purpose  has  been  adetjuately  served.  Most 
cla.ssr(xims  do  not  have  sufficient  bulletin-board  space; 
materials  must  be  removed  to  make  room  for  new 
exhibits.  .\s  a  general  rule  bulletin-board  exhibits 
should  be  left  up  for  just  a  few  days. 

•  Bulletin-board  exhibits  should  be  prepared  by  stu¬ 
dents.  Most  teachers  are  busy  people.  They  have  a 
great  many  different  things  to  do— lesson  plans  to  pre¬ 
pare,  papers  to  grade,  student  conferences  to  be  held, 
faculty  meetings  to  attend,  activities  to  sponsor,  and 
so  on.  If  students  are  given  an  idea  of  what  is  needed, 
they  can  and  will  prepare  neat  and  attractive  exhibits. 
For  example,  suppose  a  class  in  bookkeeping  were 
collecting  samples  of  journal  and  ledger  forms  being 
used  by  local  businesses.  These  students  could  give 
their  forms  to  a  student  committee,  and  that  com¬ 
mittee  could  be  made  responsible  for  preparing  the 
exhibit. 

The  preparation  of  an  exhibit  can  be  made  a  valu¬ 
able  learning  experience  for  students.  Also,  when  stu¬ 
dents  prepare  an  exhibit,  they  will  call  other  students’ 
attention  to  it  and  explain  it  to  them. 

•  Portable  bulletin  boards  serve  useful  purposes. 
There  are  times  when  exhibits  may  be  displayed  in  the 
hall  for  a  brief  period,  after  the  students  are  through 
with  them  in  the  classroom.  They  attract  the  attention 
of  other  students  who  are  not  enrolled  in  business 
clas.ses  and  interest  them  in  such  classes  for  future 
semesters.  Occasionally,  an  exhibit  may  have  public- 
relations  merit  and  could  be  displayed  advantageously 
in  a  store  window  in  one  of  the  local  businesses. 
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SECRETARIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  MEN  is  masculine,  dignified, 
in  Hiis  display.  Promotional  “steps,” 
in  the  center,  show  avenue  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  Surrounding  illustra¬ 
tions,  mounted  on  sober,  dark  art 
paper,  dramatize  breadth  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  A  display  like  this  belongs 
in  a  main  corridor. 


■  Preparation  of  Bulletin-Board  Exhibits — 

Here  are  several  suggestions  that  will  be  helpful  in 
the  actual  preparation  of  bulletin-board  exhibits. 

•  There  should  be  headings.  This  should  be  obvious, 
but  it  is  sometimes  neglected.  A  caption  at  the  top 
of  the  exhibit  will  tell  the  observer  what  it  is  all  about. 
In  many  cases,  also,  the  headline  serves  to  give  the 
exhibit  balance  and  symmetry— it  serves  as  a  theme, 
lying  together  the  display.  All  headings  and  subheads 
should  be  short,  simple,  clear,  and  uniform  in  style. 

•  Exhibits  must  be  legible.  The  purpose  of  an  ex¬ 
hibit  is  to  make  meaning  clear  at  a  brief  glance  that 
would  otherwi.se  recjuire  the  use  of  many  words.  There¬ 
fore,  the  exhibit  should  make  sense  and  should  be  simple 
enough  for  it  to  be  understood  by  the  average  observer. 
The  lettering  used  should  be  legible  and  concise- 
businesslike,  effective. 

®  The  use  of  color  and  balance  is  helpful.  Lettering 
or  materials  that  are  in  color  attract  attention.  Mate¬ 
rials  that  are  displayed  with  symmetry  or  balance  also 
attract  attention.  (Colors  that  blend  or  c-ontrast  properly 
are  helpful.  These  factors  not  only  attract  attention 
but  help  to  give  an  exhibit  a  finished  look,  an  artistic 
touch. 

Q  SuggestiouM  about  Bulletin-Board  Mechanies — 

Exhibits  are  intended  to  be  seen.  They  must  also  be 
understood,  or  their  purpose  will  not  be  accomplished. 
Mere  are  a  few  suggestions  pertaining  to  the  mechanics 
of  bulletin-board  preparation  that  have  proved  valu¬ 
able. 

1.  D  splays  should  be  made  of  material  that  is  easily 
pierced  with  ordinary  thumb  tacks. 

2.  D  splay  areas  should  be  large  enough  for  mate¬ 
rials  to  be  shown  without  crowding. 

3.  There  should  be  border  space  at  the  sides  of  the 
exhibit  as  well  as  at  the  top  and  liottom. 

4.  Bulletin  boards  should  be  well  lighted. 

5.  Bulletin  boards  should  be  placed  in  the  flow  of 
traffic. 

6.  Bulletin  boards  should  lx*  placed  at  the  eye  level. 

7.  Credit  should  be  given  to  the  persons  who  ar¬ 


ranged  the  exhibit— a  card  in  one  corner  will  do  this. 
If  any  unusual  materials  are  included,  the  source  or 
person  contributing  them  should  be  indicated. 

8.  .\nything  worth  mounting  for  a  di.splay  is  worth 
mounting  well.  Even  a  cartoon  embellishing  an  an¬ 
nouncements  board  should  be  mounted  on  colored 
paper. 

9.  Whim  possible,  use  a  (juestion  form  of  caption. 
The  (jnestion  challenges,  draws  attention,  encourages 
“a  second  look.” 

10.  Now  and  then  cover  your  display  area,  even  if  it 
is  a  fine  cork  board,  .with  colored  paper,  or  .solid-tone 
wall  paper,  or  ceiling  i^aper— anything  that  will  give  the 
board  a  fresh  look. 

11.  Bulletin-lx)ard  .displays  should  be  affirmative. 
One  cannot  post  p(x)r  work,  even  as  a  horrible  example— 
not  in  view  of  what  we  now  know  alx)ut  mental  hygiene. 

12.  Honors  coming  from  having  one’s  work  posted 
should  be  generousl)'  spread.  Anyone  can  post  the 
work  of  superior  children;  it  takes  alertness  and  in¬ 
genuity  to  find  something  worth  posting  that  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  below-average  students. 

13.  Successive  displays  should  be  .so  .strikingly  dif¬ 
ferent  that  the  “steady  trafficker”  realizes  a  new  di.splay 
is  ix)sted. 

14.  Dismounted  di.splay  materials  should  lx*  saved; 
many  of  the  illustrations  and  pieces  of  art  work  can  be 
used  another  year. 

15.  Leaving  a  board  completely  blank  is  better  than 
“sticking  up  something,”  for  haphazard  use  “destroys 
the  market.” 

■  Conriuttion — 

This  discussion  has  been  restricted  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  use  of  bulletin  lx)ards  for  classroom  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes.  The  wise  teacher  will  build  up  a  file 
of  bulletin-board  materials  for  use  with  many  of  the 
topics  to  be  studied.  He  .should  enlist  the  help  of  his 
students  in  collecting  and  caring  for  these  materials. 
Your  good  bulletin-board  exhibits  may  inspire  your 
colleagues  to  better  teaching  as  well  as  lead  your  pupils 
to  greater  learning. 
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An  easy-to-arrange  plan  for 
helping  shorthand  seniors 
gain  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  take  office  dicta¬ 
tion  .  .  .  and  find  out  their 
weaknesses  while  there 
is  time  to  correct  them 


•  DWIGHT  H.  DILLEY 

Senior  High  School 
Duranso,  Colorado 

There  were  yet  two  months  of  school  left  when 
a  senior  shorthand  student,  Mary  Smith,  asked 
me,  “Mr.  Dilley,  how  many  words  a  minute  are 
needed  to  take  real  dictation?” 

“Why,  Mary,”  I  replied,  “you  have  been  taking  dic¬ 
tation  here  in  school  for  a  long  time;  you  can  take 
office  dictation  right  now.” 

“Oh,  no,  Mr.  Dilley”— she  brought  that  no  out  very 
emphatically— “I’d  be  scared  to  death;  and,  besides, 
businessmen  don’t  dictate  like  you,  do  they?” 

“Well,  not  exactly,”  I  answered.  “It’s  quite  difficult 
for  me  to  imitate  a  businessman  giving  dictation- 
thinking  as  he  goes  along,  looking  up  various  data  as 
he  composes,  answering  the  telephone,  and  revising 
the  letter  as  he  changes  his  mind.  By  the  way,  do  you 
want  to  try  a  httle  experiment?  I  have  an  appointment 
this  morning  with  Mr.  Wilson,  cashier  of  the  Mid  town 
National  Bank,  to  discuss  this  very  thing.  How  about 
coming  along?” 


■  An  Interesting  Experiment — 

We  arrived  at  the  bank  a  few  minutes  later,  and 
I  introduced  Mary  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

“I’ve  been  expecting  you,  Mr.  Dilley,”  he  said.  “Come 
on  in  to  my  office.” 

“On  that  matter  we  were  discussing  the  other  day, 
Mr.  Wilson,  I  thought  I  would  bring  along  Mary,  one 
of  my  fine  shorthand  students.  If  it  is  convenient  for 
you,  we  can  try  our  experiment  right  now.” 

“Fine,”  said  Mr.  Wilson.  “I  do  have  a  few  letters  to 
get  out,  and  I’ll  be  glad  to  have  your  help.” 

Mary  and  I  both  opened  our  notebooks  and  took  the 
dictation.  When  finished,  Mr.  Wilson  supplied  us  with 
the  bank’s  letterheads  and  copy  paper,  and  we  returned 
to  the  school.  Mary  typed  the  letters,  ready  for  signa¬ 
ture  and  actual  mailing.  Of  course,  she  had  to  ask  me 
some  questions  on  how  to  set  up  the  letters.  There  were 
one  or  tv\’o  places  where  Mary  could  not  read  her  notes 
—but  my  own  notes  were  ready  for  just  such  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

■  What  Mary  Learned — 

Mary  Smith  found  out  several  things  that  day: 

•  The  most  important  factors  in  taking  real  letters 
are  accuracy  in  getting  down  everything  that  is  said 
and  legibility  of  shorthand  notes. 

•  Addresses  and  proper  names  must  be  recorded— 
correctly— during  dictation. 

•  The  secretary  must  be  ready  at  any  time  to  read 
back  on  request  a  sufficient  portion  of  her  notes  to  give 
the  one  who  is  dictating  his  train  of  thought  after 
interruptions.  (I  helped  with  this,  too.) 

•  Expensive  letterheads  must  not  be  wasted  because 
of  typing  mistakes. 

•  There  is  little  reason  for  being  frightened.  Em¬ 
ployers  are  usually  tolerant  toward  the  beginner. 

•  Erasures  must  be  neat. 

•  Typing  strokes  must  be  even,  and  must  be  heavy 
enough  to  make  good  carbon  copies. 

•  But,  most  important  of  all,  Mary  Smith  found  out 
that  she  could  take  the  dictation  of  a  businessman— she 
had  proved  to  herself  that  she  had  the  necessary  skill. 

The  second  day  Mary  went  to  the  bank  alone.  She 
took  the  dictation  alone.  Again,  in  the  classroom,  she 
transcribed  the  letters  for  mailing  and  returned  them  to 
the  bank.  She  did  this  every  day  for  two  weeks.  It  gave 
her  experience  that  she  could  not  have  gained  in  the 
classroom. 

During  the  year,  this  same  procedure  was  followed 
with  each  one  of  my  twenty-five  advanced  shorthand 
students.  They  worked  in  banks,  insurance  companies, 
real  estate  firms,  and  various  other  business  houses. 
Each  one  was  on  the  job  for  a  few  minutes  every  day 
for  tw'o  weeks. 

•  Meeting  Students'  Skepticism — 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  things  this  type  of 
experience  did  for  Mary  Smith  and  the  others.  Those 
two  weeks  probably  did  more  for  these  students  than 
several  months  of  “preaching”  and  “telling”  could  have 
done.  You  may  tell  students  a  thousand  times  that 

(Continued  on  page  146) 
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Take  a  Secretarial  Course 


// 


A  1 5-minute  script  for  creating  interest  in  secretarial  courses. 
Although  arranged  for  radio,  this  script  could  readily  be 
adapted  to  an  auditorium  program.  Too,  it  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  similar  broadcast  or  auditorium  presentations 
promoting  other  fields  of  business  study— accounting,  for 
example,  or  distributive  education.  You  have  permission 
to  duplicate  and  use  this  script. 


HELEN  HINKSON  GREEN 

Michigan  State  College 
East  Lansing.  Michigan 


CAST:  A  narrator  who  has  enthusiasm  and  a  good 
chuckle;  Dorothy  O’Neill,  a  girl  who  sparkles  with 
ideas  and  is  very  happy  that  she  is  a  secretarial-science 
major;  and  Claire  Porter,  who’s  a  second  Dorothy,  only 
more  so. 

Narrator:  VVe  are  going  to  look  in,  now,  on  the  secre¬ 
tarial-science  room  at . School.  It  is  four 

o’clock,  and  the  room  is  deserted,  except  for  two  girls  who 
sit  staring  moodily  at  a  large,  empty  bulletin  board. 

That  pretty  little  dark  one,  with  her  face  screwed  up  in  a 
perplexed  frown— that’s  Claire  Porter.  The  tall,  calm  one  who 
looks  so  uery  competent— she’s  Dorothy  O’Neill.  Dorothy  and 
Claire  are  a  committee,  it  seems,  and  they  have  the  job  of 
preparing  the  bulletin  board  for  next  week.  Let’s  listen  in. 
That’s  Claire  talking  now.  .  .  . 

Claire:  Well,  it  must  be  four  o’clock  fatigue.  We’re 
getting  nowhere  fast!  Here  we  sit  like  a  couple  of  Yogis  star¬ 
ing  at  that  blankety-blank  bulletin  board,  waiting  for  ideas. 

I  haven’t  dreamed  up  anything  yeti 

Dorothy:  Don’t  tell  anybody,  but  my  mind  is  just  as 
blank  as  that  board! 

Claire  (sighing) :  Why  didn’t  we  manage  to  get  ourselves 
appointed  to  the  bulletin-board  committee  along  about  the 
second  week  of  school— before  all  the  good  ideas  were  used 
up.  That’s  the  trouble  with  us.  The  good  ideas  are  used  up 
.  .  .  and  some  of  them  were  so  clever. 

Dorothy:  Some  of  them  really  have  been  good,  haven’t 
they?  Even  if  you  and  I  are  having  trouble,  I  think  Miss 
Hartwig’s  idea  of  having  committees  for  the  bulletin  board 
is  a  dandy  one.  I  think  what  Audrey  and  Martin  did  on 
How  to  Say  No  on  the  Telephone  was  (fade)  best  of  all. 

Narrator:  Yes,  the  displays  have  been  good.  There  are 
so  many  interesting  aspects  to  secretarial  work  that  it  isn’t 
hard,  really,  to  see  how  the  other  committees  could  work  up 
good  ideas.  Mary  and  Augusta,  for  example,  did  one  on 
Office  Short  Cuts.  It  was  so  full  of  practical  ideas  that  the 
Business  Women’s  Club  asked  the  girls  to  set  up  the  same 
display  at  one  of  their  meetings.  Modem  secretaries,  you 

I 
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know,  are  learning  a  lot  of  new  techniques  and  new  ideas. 

Then,  there  was  the  one  that  Helene  and  Joan  did  on  How 
to  Get  a  Job,  and  the  one  by  George  and  Marilyn  on  What  a 
Secretary  Wears.  Darwina  and  Susan  did  a  terrific  display 
on  Office  Etiquette— that’s  one  of  the  big  things  that  secre¬ 
tarial  trainees  study,  you  know. 

But  there  must  he  something  left  for  Claire  and  Dorothy 
to  display  on  that  classroom  wall.  Let’s  see  how  they  are 
coming  along.  (Slight  pause;  slight  change  in  tone;  then 
continuing,  amused.)  Hmm,  there  aren’t  many  signs  of  prog¬ 
ress.  The  board  is  as  blank  as  ever,  but  the  girls  are  working 
on  cokes  and  candy  bars  they  got  somewhere.  .  .  . 

Claire:  You’re  right,  Dorothy,  food  does  help— a  little.  At 
least  it  relieves  that  gnawing  feehng.  I  can’t  say  it’s  furnished 
any  food  for  thought,  though.  I  still  haven’t  a  glimmer  of  an 
idea,  have  you? 

Dorothy:  Well,  let’s  run  down  the  title  page  of  our 
secretarial-practice  book  again.  At  least  one  of  those  units 
ought  to  suggest  an  idea. 

Claire  (reading):  “The  Secretary  on  the  Job”  .  .  . 

Dorothy:  Been  done,  sort  of. 

Claire:  “Your  Appearance”  .  .  . 

Dorothy:  Rose  and  Nancy  did  that  one. 

Claire:  “Taking  Dictation  and  Transcribing”  .  .  .  “Using 
Office  Equipment”  . . . 

Dorothy:  Remember  the  display  of  office  machines  that 
Norman  and  Alex  put  up? 

Claire:  “Using  Sources  of  Information”  .  .  .  “Writing 
Business  Letters”  .  .  . 

Dorothy:  We  might  do  something  on  horrible  examples 
—what  never  to  do,  you  know? 

Claire:  Might  be  important,  but  the  idea  leaves  me  cold. 
(Continues  to  read.)  “Handling  the  Mail”  .  .  .  “Meeting  the 
Public”  . .  .  “Using  the  Telephone”  .  .  . 

Dorothy:  Audrey  and  Martin  did  that  one. 

Claire;  “How  to  File”  .  .  .  “How  to  Get  a  Job”  ...  No 
inspiration,  Dorothy? 

Dorothy:  Nope,  none!  Tell  me,  Claire,  what  made  you 
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decide  that  you  wanted  to  l)ecome  a  secretary,  anyhow? 

Claire;  You  know,  it  was  almost  an  accident,  in  a  way. 
It  all  came  about  because  of  something  my  mother  once  said. 
She  said,  “Take  a  secretarial  course.  It  will  take  you  any¬ 
where.”  I  thought  of  all  the  places  I’d  like— 

Dorothy  (hurstina  in):  Say  that  again,  slow— s/otc.' 

Claire  {hetcildercd) :  My  mother  once  said,  “Take  a 
secretarial  course.  It—” 

Dorothy  (bursting  in  again) :  “—will  take  you  anywhere!” 
Wonderful!  That’s  a  bee-you-tee-ful  idea!  There’s  our  head¬ 
line,  our  theme— everything  but  the  details.  Can’t  you  see  it, 
fUaire?  In  big  letters— ‘Take  a  secretarial  course.  It  will  take 
you  anywhere!” 

Claire:  Anywhere!  Where  do  you  want  to  work?  In  the 
city,  in  the  mountains,  by  a  lake,  on  a  seashore,  in  a  sky- 
scrapier— 

Dorothy:  Or  down  the  street  from  home,  if  you  wish. 

CiLAiRE:  And  what  kind  of  company  do  you  want  to  work 
in,  dear  sir? 

Dorothy  (in  affected  voice):  In  an  advertising  agency,  if 
you  please.  (In  a  down-to-earth,  but  excited,  voice.)  In  a 
hospital.  A  doctor’s  office.  A  library. 

Claire:  Dad’s  lumber-mill  office.  Uncle  Tom’s  real  estate 
office— good  old  Uncle  Tom!  Aunt  Mae’s  Beauty  Salon. 

Dorothy:  On  the  staff  of  a  magazine. 

Claire  (the  two  girls  talk  rapidly  in  this  exchange):  Or 
a  newspaper,  or  the  ad  department  of  a  department  store. 

Dorothy:  The  offices  in  the  insurance  field— 

Claire:  —or  oil  or  steel  or  farm  co-operatives— 

Dorothy:  —or  schools,  or  civil  service- 

Claire;  —and  radio  stations.  .  .  . 

Dorothy:  V\'e  could  go  on  and  on,  couldn’t  we? 

C^LAiRE:  Right!  “It  takes  you  oni/where!” 

Dorothy:  Well  (fading),  we  have  an  idea,  all  right. 

Narrator;  Indeed  you  have,  Dorothy,  a  real  idea.  A 
secretarial  course  will  take  a  girl  just  about  anywhere— to 
any  part  of  the  city  or  state  or  countr>’,  even  abroad.  A 
secretarial  course  opens  the  door  to  whatever  field  you  are 
most  interested  in— field  of  business,  Vind  of  profession,  type 
of  career.  Why,  it  is  said  (and  truly)  that  more  young  men 
advance  to  exwutive  jobs  from  the  secretarial  desk  than  in 
any  other  one  way— that’s  liecause  the  secretary  sits  at  the 
e'bow  of  the  man  who  makes  decisions;  the  secretary  g’ts 
to  know  what  the  Ixiss  wants,  and  he’s  r.'ght  there  to  be  seen 
when  the  executive  wants  to  put  a  kev  man  in  a  key  iob. 

And  just  think  how  many  secretaries  work  for  and  with 
Uncle  Sam!  Whv,  he  couldn’t  do  a  thing  without  them! 
(Slight  pause,  slight  change  of  tone.)  Well,  it’s  four  o’clock 
again,  a  day  or  two  later.  Let’s  spe  how  Claire  and  Dorothy 
are  making  out  (fade)  with  that  bull"tin  board. 

Claire  (fading  in):  ...  all  I  could  find.  I  went  through 
a  dozen  magazines  and  clipped  the  stories  about  successful 
secretaries.  Cot  lots  of  them,  too. 

Dorothy:  .\nd  I  have  the  lettering  done,  ready  to  put 
up.  Cot  the  thumb  tacks? 

Claire;  Sure,  and  colored  paper,  and  .some  ribbon. 

Dorothv;  Colly,  you  have  so  many  s'ories  tliere  that  we 
c.’.n’t  possibly  g(>t  them  all  on  the  board! 

Claire:  Well,  if  we’re  going  to  show  where  the  secretarial 
course  can  take  you,  we  have  to  show  dozens  of  places.  .\nd 
if  we  show  even  a  handful  of  the  d'fl  'rent  companies— 

Dorothy:  Tell  you  what,  we  can  c!:ang''  r;irt  of  the  boi-d 
each  day.  We  can  leave  the  headline  an;l  the  column  head¬ 
ings  on  all  the  time;  just  chang«  the  examples. 

Claire;  Well,  let’s  g“t  start''d! 

Dorothy;  Right.  Main  head’ine  across  the  board— 

Cla'RE  (rending):  “Take  a  Seer'-ti’-ial  Coerse.  tt  Wdl 
Take  You  .Anywhere!”  (In  confi'lential  tone.)  My,  that  looks 
nice,  Dorothy!  You’re  lettering  is  so  neat. 

Do'»othy:  “‘Thank  vou,  khul  sir,’  she  said.”  C‘'t  it  on 
straight  .  .  .  higher  on  the  right  .  .  .  still  higher  .  .  .  that’s  it! 
Now,  for  the  heading  of  the  first  column.  Here  it  is. 


Claire  ( reading) :  “Mow’d  You  Like  to  Work”  and  a 
dash.  Over  here?  Or  here? 

Dorothy:  There;  no,  back  a  bit  .  .  .  more  . .  .  good!  Now, 
which  of  your  articles  do  you  want  to  put  under  that 
heading? 

Claire:  Oh,  I’ve  lots  to  choose  from.  Which  do  you  like? 
(Reading)  “SecTetary  in  the  High  Sierras”— that’s  about  a 
girl  named  Jan  Clare;  she’s  secretary  to  the  manager  of  a 
mining  comrany  up  in  the  mountains.  (Loftily)  “Secretary 
in  Yosemite”— that’s  alwiit  a  Betty  Koulx^Ie,  w’ho  is  secretary 
to  the  superintendent  of  Yosemite  National  Park. 

Dorothy:  Maybe  we  could  use  Ixith  of  those;  there’s 
enough  room,  if  we  put  one  below  the  other.= 

Claire:  Sure.  I  have  a  dozen  of  these  stories,  and  if  we 
run  two  a  day,  we  can  get  a  pretty  good  variety. 

Dorothy;  Okay.  Sierras  and  Yosemite.  Now,  for  the 
heading  of  the  middle  column. 

Claire  (reading,  admiringly):  “Ba.sic  Skills  Needed.” 

Dorothy:  Is  that  straight? 

Claire:  Yes,  it  is.  Is  this  the  heading  for  the  third  column? 
(Reading)  ‘The  Plus  Qualities.”  I  like  thatl 

Dorothy:  Isn’t  it  interesting,  the  way  this  worked  out? 
Practically  eversone  has  to  have  the  same  ba.sic  skills;  it’s 
tlie  “plus  qiial.'t’es”  that  make  jobs  different. 

Claire:  Well,  a  secretarial  course  can  teach  anyone  the 
ba.sic  skills.  The  plus  qualities  are  special. 

Dorothy:  Y’ou  know,  I  thought  we  would  have  to  have  a 
different  list  of  basic  skills  for  each  different  job;  but  I 
found  they’re  the  same  for  all  secretaries! 

Claire  (reading):  Shorthand  .  .  .  Tspewriting  .  .  .  Filing 
.  . .  Calculating  machines  .  .  .  Duplicating  machines  .  .  .  How 
to  receive  visitors  .  .  .  How  to  use  the  telephone.  (Normal 
voice.)  Y’ou  know,  Dorothy,  that  list  of  basic  skills  sounds 
like  an  outline  of  a  secretarial  course. 

Dorothy:  Sillv,  what  else  would  it  l>e?  (They  laugh.) 

Claire  (awe  in  her  voice) :  Y'ou  know,  it  makes  you  feel 
sort  of  funny  to  realize  that  all  over  this  country  there  are 
tlionsands— 

Dorothy:  —millions!— 

Claire:  —millions  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  all 
studv  ng  the  same  things— shorthand,  t\-ping,  filing,  office 
machines,  office  procedures— and  that  all  of  them  can  go 
anv’whcre  in  the  United  States  and  get  a  job! 

Po*’o-mY;  Mavbe  we  couM  settle  on  the  “Mow’d  Y’ou  Like 
to  Work”  items  for  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

Claire  (briskly,  eenin)  :  Well,  I’ll  pair  them.off  like  this, 
Do-nPe.  Ti'csda'’- “Mow’d  Y’ou  Like  to  Work  in  Surgery?” 
and  “Mow’d  Y’eu  Like  to  Work  in  Television?” 

Dorothy:  Good. 

Claire;  Wednesday- “Mow’d  Y’ou  Like  to  Work  with  a 
Puppeteer?”— Oh,  no,  that’s  the  television  story.  It’s  about 
>ta-v  Dornh'-iTi,  w'm  ’’s  secretary  to  Burr  Tillstrom.  For 
AVedn''sd’’'''.  then- “Mow’d  Y’ou  Like  to  Work  for  an  Airline 
L’x''cutive?”  and— 

Dorothy:  I  would! 

Ci  AIRE:  —and  “Mow’d  Y’ou  Like  to  Work  at  an  .Airport?” 

Dorothy;  Oh.  let’s  not  have  two  alike. 

Claire:  B”t  there  are  so  many  different  secretarial  jobs 
in  avat'on!  Oh.  well,  how’s  about  “—on  a  Ranch?” 

Dorothy:  Fine! 

Claire:  For  Thiirsdav.  “Mow’d  Y’ou  Like  (fading)  to 
Work  in  an  Advertising  Agency?” 

Narrator;  Y’es,  a  secretarial  course  will  take  a  young 
mn  or  wom-in  almost  aov'^iiere!  That’s  the  second  time  I’ve 
mentioned,  “young  min.”  On  purpose.  Many  young  men  do 
not  realize  t'^at  there  is  a  tremendous  demand  for  men  secre¬ 
taries,  especially  by  ton  executives  who  must  travel  a  great 
deal  or  who  must,  at  t’mes,  work  late  at  night  to  meet  im- 
po’-tant  business  deadlines.  But,  man  or  woman,  whether 
you  want  to  avork  in  the  Sierras  or  on  a  Ranch;  whether 
you’d  like  to  be  in  tplpvis'‘on  or  in  iidvertising— take  the 
secretarial  course.  It  will  take  you  anywhere! 
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Wiring  pijn  shows  wall 
lines  tapped  by  lines 
leading  to  each  set  of 
operating  positions.  In¬ 
structor  has  outlet  for 
his  machine  and  a 
master  off-on  switch. 


Wiring  Plan  for  Electric  Typewriters  (l) 


The  Washington  School  for  Secretaries,  in  New 
York  City,  is  one  of  the  first  eastern  schools  to 
convert  an  entire  room  for  electric  typewriting. 
Already  equipped  with  sturdy  tables  suitable  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  electrics,  the  room  needed  only  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  wiring  for  the  machines. 

The  room  is  narrow.  It  provides  si.\  tables,  a  demon¬ 
stration  stand,  and  two  file  cabinets.  The  tables  are 
flush  against  the  window  side  of  the  room,  leaving  an 
aisle  at  the  opposite  side.  Five  students  work  at  each 
table;  so  the  installation  recjuired  30  outlets— 29  for 
students,  1  for  the  demonstrator. 

The  design  made  by  the  electrical  contractor  pro¬ 
vides  a  double  line,  encased  in  thin-wall  metal  con¬ 
duit  tubing,  along  the  wall  at  the  floor.  At  each  table, 
BX  flexible  cable  runs  to  a  table  leg  and  up  the  leg 
to  the  under  side  of  the  table  top. 

The  tables  were  up-ended  during  the  installation 
so  that  the  outlets  could  be  mounted  on  their  under 
side.  Standard  single  and  double  sockets  are  mounted 


and  connected  by  wiring  that  runs  through  more  sec¬ 
tions  of  metal  conduit.  On  the  five-place  tables,  a 
single  socket  is  mounted  at  the  wall  end,  and  two 
double  sockets  are  placed  midway  between  the  other 
pairs  of  operating  positions.  On  the  four-place  table 
in  the  front  of  the  room,  two  double-stK'ket  outlets 
are  in.stalled.  A  single-outlet  socket  is  mounted  on  the 
frame  of  the  demonstration  stand. 

The  wire  from  each  typewriter  goes  over  the  back 
of  the  table  and  plugs  underneath  the  machine.  The 
conduit  stands  half  an  inch  from  the  wood  of  the 
table  top;  so  it  serves  as  a  place  around  which  extra 
lengths  of  connecting  wire  can  be  looped. 

The  double  line  on  the  floor  provides  two  lines  of 
alternating  current,  each  safeguarded  by  a  40-watt  fuse 
(an  electric  machine  draws  one-half  ampere)  and  both 
safeguarded  by  a  60-watt  master  fuse. 

A  circuit  off-on  switch  is  mounted  on  the  wall  by 
the  demonstration  stand  for  the  teacher’s  use,  so  that 
she  may  shut  off  the  current  at  the  end  of  the  period. 


Outlets  are  mounted  on 
under  sides  of  tables, 
with  wires  protected  by 
metal  tubing.  Flexible 
BX  cable  carries  power 
from  wall  line  up  the 
table  leg  to  the  under 
side  of  the  table  top. 
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A  way  of  systematizins 
lha  co-ordinator's  job 

ACTIVITY 

ANALYSIS 

Or,  Natalie  Kneeland,  distinguished 
O.E.  training  consultant,  and  Louise 
Bernard,  Virginia  state  supervisor  of 
distributive  education 

AS  A  D.E.  CO-ORDIXATOR,  you  are  a  training 
director  for  your  community.  Your  duties  are 
as  varied  and  complex  as  those  of  a  personnel 
executive  in  a  store.  Like  him,  you  get  bogged  down 
with  detail  and  often  experience  a  feeling  of  frustra¬ 
tion— so  many  things  to  do,  so  little  time! 

Yet  there  is  at  your  tommand  a  simple  procedure 
that  will  quickly  bring  your  job  in  focus— Activity 
Analysis.  If  you  feel  swamped  with  details,  harassed 
by  the  weight  of  things  undone,  or  bewildered  as  to 
“AVhat  do  I  do  next?,”  you  need  to  analyze  your  duties 
and  prepare  ( 1 )  a  master  Activity  Analysis  of  your  job 
and  (2)  a  series  of  check-off  calendars  that  help  you 
plan  your  work  and  get  it  done. 

■  The  Five  Major  Functions — 

In  making  an  Activity  Analysis,  you  will  immediate!) 
discover  that  your  major  acti\’ities  fall  under  the  five 
familiar  store  functions:  Merchandising  (training  and 
preparation  of  material).  Personnel,  Operation,  Pro¬ 
motion,  and  Control.  While  the  time  you  spend  on  each 
activity  and  while  your  specific  duties  may  differ  some¬ 
what,  your  analysis  will  probably  follow  the  pattern 
described  in  Illustration  1. 

■  What  You  Can  Learn — 

A  glance  at  the  analysis  of  your  activities  will  tell  you 
at  once  whether  you  are  performing  the  whole  job  or  are 
neglecting  one  or  more  of  the  major  functions. 

The  basic  question  to  ask  yourself  is,  “Am  I  spending 
the  proper  proportion  of  time  on  each  of  the  major 
functions,  in  the  light  or  the  needs  of  our  particular 
program?”  ,\re  you  giving  too  much  attention  to  pro¬ 
motion  or  organization  and  too  little  attention  to  im¬ 
provement  of  teaching  materials?  A  conference  with 
your  supervisor  or  with  other  co-ordinators  will  help 
you  decide  whether  all  the  functions  are  getting  their 
share  of  your  attention. 

A  careful  study  of  your  individual  activities  will 


suggest  a  need  for  improving  the  procedures  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  your  work.  The  analysis  thus  becomes  the 
basis  for  job-methods  study. 

Because  your  D.E.  work  is  seasonal,  there  is  a  real 
need  for  an  activity  calendar.  An  Activity  Analysis 
does  the  trick. 

•  The  Basic  Calendar.  The  simplest  procedure  is  to 
list  specific  activities  by  months  in  the  order  desired. 
Activities  that  are  carried  out  regularly  through  the 
year  can  be  asterisked  so  that  they  will  become  a 
regular  habit.  The  following,  adapted  from  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  D.E.  Co-ordinators  Handbook,  is  a  typical  analysis 
for  the  month  of  September: 

SEPTEMBEK 

•Attend  city  (or  county)  teachers  meeting 
Join  local,  state,  and  national  teachers  associations 
Obtain  permission  from  principal  to  explain  high  school  and 
adult  D.  E.  promram  at  an  early  faculty  meeting 
Offer  to  help  in  school  office  ( after  school )  during  registration 
•Lcam  and  follow  school  system  for  providing  books  and  sup¬ 
plies 

Set  up  grade  book  and  record  attendance  forms 
Visit  merchants,  secure  jobs  for  students,  confirm  placement  ar¬ 
rangements  in  letters  to  merchants 
Secure  Social  Security  cards  ai  d  work  permits  for  students  in 
co-operative  class 

Follow  up  arrangements  for  student  stenographic  help  and 
mimeographing 

Have  record  forms  and  supplementary  lesson  sheets  mimeographed 
ffold  organizational  meeting  of  I)  E.  Club  and  arrange  system 
for  collecting  club  dues 

•Compile  student  weekly  reports  and  make  up  monthly  reports 
to  be  sent  to  area  supervisor  and  principal  by  the  fifth  of  the 
next  month. 

•Send  in  individual  weekly  calendar  and  progress  report  (every 
Friday)  to  area  supervisor  and  principal. 

•  Calendar  by  Function.  The  calendar  may  be  re¬ 
fined  by  listing  your  activities  under  the  five  major 
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(unctions  for  each  month.  When  this  is  done,  it  be¬ 
comes  apparent  that  certain  functions  take  precedence 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year.  Promotion,  for  example, 
is  stressed  in  late  summer  and  early  fall  ( 1 )  before 
school  starts  and  (2)  before  peak  selling  seasons. 

Control  and  record-keeping  activities  tie  in  with  due 
dates  for  state  reports.  Co-ordination  and  evaluation, 
while  continuous,  also  have  their  peak  periods. 

Preparation  of  training  materials  and  professional 
development  need  to  be  worked  into  less-active  periods 
and  in  the  summer  months.  An  Activity  Analysis  serves 
as  a  planning  guide  throughout  the  year. 

•  Special  Calendars.  These  may  be  prepared  from 
the  basic,  or  functional,  calendar.  One  special  calendar 
can  be  made  up  for  the  promotion  of  the  program  as 
a  whole,  or  for  D.E.  Club  activities  only,  etc.,  by  com¬ 
piling  a  list  of  the  activities  that  apply. 

In  working  out  special  calendars,  extra  care  should 
be  taken  to  allow  plenty  of  time  for  preparation. 
Starting  early  to  plan  will  save  many  headaches— 
whether  the  activity  be  a  state  convention,  an  em¬ 
ployer-employee  banquet,  or  a  community  survey. 
Failure  to  start  planning  early  enough  is  the  root  of 
nearly  all  “jams”  in  a  co-ordinator’s  program. 

•  The  Weekly  Calendar.  So  far,  we  have  considered 
over-iill  planning  on  a  yearly  or  monthly  basis.  To 
make  sure  that  you  carry  out  these  activities,  it  is 
necessary  and  wise  to  plan  on  a  weekly  basis  as  well. 
You  can  start  by  dividing  the  monthly  calendar  in  bi¬ 
weekly  or  weekly  periods.  Then,  each  Friday,  you  make 
out  a  calendar  for  the  coming  week  by  recording  the 
specific  activities  to  be  performed  each  day.  To  be  of 


greatest  practical  value,  the  calendar  should  be  specific, 
indicating  who,  how  many,  where,  and  what 
Such  a  weekly  calendar  will  help  you  to  conserve 
time  and  steps  because  you  will  be  carrying  out  your 
work  in  an  orderly  fashion.  It  typifies  the  first  part  of 
the  slogan,  “Plan  your  work,  then  work  your  plan.” 

•  The  Weekly  Progress  Report.  Unfortunately,  plan¬ 
ning  and  doing  are  not  synonymous.  To  check  on  per¬ 
formance,  you  need  to  take  the  final  step  of  recording 
action.  This  can  be  kept  up  to  date  by  keeping  a 
daily  diary.  You  simply  list  activities  you  perform  each 
day,  apart  from  ordinary  routine,  and  make  a  com¬ 
posite  list  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Checking  your  accom¬ 
plishment  against  your  weekly  calendar  will  tell  you 
how  successfully  you  have  “worked  your  plan.”  (See 
the  illustrated  “Weekly  Report.”  It,  too,  is  adapted 
from  the  Virginia  D.E.  Co-ordinators  Handbook.) 

In  making  your  progress  report,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  list  on  the  back  of  the  sheet  the  names  of  new 
organi2^tions  or  persons  contacted,  together  with  any 
special  results  from  these  contacts.  Later,  you  can 
transfer  this  information  to  your  active  file  of  busi¬ 
ness  contacts. 

■  Worth  the  Time  and  Effort?— 

Making  the  basic  five-column  Activity  Analysis  does 
take  time  and  thought,  of  course.  However,  it  need 
not  be  in  fine  detail  to  be  useful.  Once  it  is  made, 
transforming  it  into  yearly  or  special  calendars  is  largely 
a  clerical  task. 

•  To  Yourself.  How  about  the  weekly  calendar  and 
progress  report?  Actually,  they  are  not  time  consuming 
—if  conscientiously  kept  up  to  date.  Only  when  allowed 
to  lapse  do  they  become  burdensome. 

It  is  possible  to  use  any  one  of  the  analyses  without 
I  the  others.  Most  states,  for  example,  use  some  type  of 
yearly  calendar.  Some  require  a  weekly  progress  report, 
but  not  a  weekly  calendar.  However,  a  progress  report 
without  planning  behind  it  is  likely  to  be  a  waste  of 
time,  just  as  making  a  weekly  calendar  with  no  check 
on  accomplishment  may  deteriorate  into  mere  busy 
work. 

•  To  Your  Supervisor.  Activity  Analysis  and  cal¬ 
endars  are  of  real  value  to  your  state  supervisor.  They 
bring  the  program  into  focus.  They  provide  back¬ 
ground  information  about  teacher  qualifications  and  for 
planning  professional  development.  The  calendars  help 
to  keep  the  program  moving  and  so  aid  in  the  final 
report.  The  individual  weekly  reports  serve  as  a  basis 
of  comparison  between  local  programs;  they  highlight 
training  needs  and  provide  valuable  information  for 
supervisory  visits. 

Through  these  analyses,  you  give  your  school  officials 
a  comprehensive  picture  of  your  D.E.  program,  ax 
well  as  concrete  evidence  of  your  activity. 

But  most  important  of  all  is  the  benefit  to  you,  the 
D.E.  co-ordinator.  The  basic  analysis  shows  you  your 
job  as  a  whole,  the  calendars  help  you  keep  on  the 
beam,  and  the  weekly  reports  serve  as  a  daily  guide. 
They  provide  the  evidence  of  accomplishment— the  pay¬ 
off  in  mental  wages. 
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BEW's  Third  Monthly  Booklceeping  Problem 


The  Journal  Entry 

MILTON  BRIGGS 
Bookkeeping  Editor 


also  suggested  for  use  in  recording  the 
transactions.  Teachers  and  students  who 
are  accustomed  to  other  similar  titles 
may  feel  free  to  use  theirs  instead. 

•  Instructions  for  Students.  Use  pen 
and  ink  and  general  journal  form,  ruled 
with  two  money  c^olumns  at  the  right 
side  of  the  sheet.  Only  your  best  pen¬ 
manship  is  acceptable. 

■  The  November  Transactions— 

1  Purchased  merchandise  on  account 
from  the  Fair  Deal  Furniture  Company, 
$1,050.50. 

3  Sold  Howard  Bennett  furniture  on 
account,  $175.75. 

4  Cash  sales  to  date  total  $2,354.76. 


QF  all  the  fundamental  proc- 
es.ses  in  bookkeeping,  journal¬ 
izing  is  perhaps  the  one  requir- 
most  emphasis  and  drill.  The 
whole  bookkeeping  structure  topples 
when  the  teaching  of  journalizing  fails 
or  student  learning  lags. 

Some  teachers  find  that  students 
progress  best  in  journalizing  when  they 
memorize  rules  for  debiting  and  credit¬ 
ing  accounts  and  when  they  study 
sample  entries  based  on  standardized 
transactions;  other  teachers  prefer  not 
to  have  their  students  lean  upon  text¬ 
book  illustrations  and  rules,  but  want 
them  to  know  the  “why”  of  jounuilizing. 
These  teachers  insist  on  student  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  reasoning  process. 

•  T/ie  best  method  is  probably  a 
combination  of  the  two,  determined  by 
the  individual  mental  calibre  of  each 
class.  The  low-ability  student  can  make 
little  progress  with  the  reasoning  process 
alone.  He  does  better  by  memorizing 
niles  along  with  model  entries,  whereas 
the  brighter  student  thrives  and  dehghts 
in  application  of  the  reasoning  process. 

In  the  November,  1951,  issue  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  VV’orld,  the  author  ex¬ 
plained  his  “Hands-Up”  method  of  in¬ 
troducing  journalizing  to  Irookkeeping 
students  and  the  “three  R’s”  of  that 
fundamental  step;  ( 1 )  recognizing  the 
accounts  affected  by  a  transaction  —  as 
assets,  liabilities,  proprietorship,  income, 
costs,  or  expenses;  (2)  reasoning  the 
effect  on  these  accounts,  whether  they 
are  increased  or  decreased  as  a  result 
of  the  transaction;  (3)  recording,  in  the 
proper  Ixxrk  or  form,  the  result  of  the 
reasoning— with  accurate  figures. 

Whatever  the  mcthcxl  used,  there  are 
certain  points  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  journalizing  that  merit  em¬ 
phasis.  They  might  be  considered  the 
“by-products”  in  teaching  this  funda¬ 
mental  step  in  liookkeeping  prix-edure. 
For  new  teachers  ( and  by  way  of  arm- 
paring  notes  with  experienced  Irook- 
keeping  teachers),  these  points  are 
recorded  here. 

■  By-Products  of  Journalizing— 

There  are  many  forms  of  journals.  The 
student  should  understand  that  journals 


are  not  limited  to  the  forms  illustrated 
in  his  textbook.  There  may  be  a  ImiuikI 
or  a  loose-leaf  book,  printed  card  forms, 
or  even  files  for  vouchers  serving  as  the 
lxK)k  of  original  entry.  The  Ixiok  may 
have  one  or  many  adiimns,  depending 
on  the  kind  and  size  of  the  bu.siness. 
Often,  experienc-ed  teachers  have  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  various  types  of  journal 
forms  in  their  classrooms  to  illustrate 
this  imjxirtant  “by-product”  point. 

•  The  busitiess  tratusactions  that  ik- 
cur  are  similar  from  day  to  day.  Often, 
the  same  kind  of  transaction  may  occur 
many  times  in  one  day.  ('lassification  of 
similar  transactions,  with  the  resultant 
journal  entries,  may  help  the  slow  stu¬ 
dent  to  assimilate  knowlwlge  nece.ssary 
for  this  first  fundamental  step. 

Students  know  that  much  Ixrokkeep- 
ing  work  tixlay,  particularly  in  large 
businesses,  is  done  by  machine.  Book¬ 
keeping  machines  perfonn  tasks  that 
used  to  be  done  by  hand,  w'ith  pen  and 
ink. 

The  point  for  the  teacher  to  stress 
here,  however,  is  that  no  machine  can 
replace  brain  power.  Man  alone  has  the 
power  to  think  and  reason.  There  are 
certain  steps  in  Ixiokkeeping  pnxcdure 
that  call  for  reasoning  that  business  ma¬ 
chines  cannot  do.  Journalizing  is  one  of 
these  steps. 

■  The  November  Onilesl  Problem— 

This  month’s  problem  stresses  journal¬ 
izing.  It  may  Ire  regarded  as  a  test  of 
your  students’  accomplishments  in  learn¬ 
ing  at  this  point  in  your  course. 

There  are  sixteen  different  transac-  ; 
tions  to  be  journalized.  They  were  se- 
U'cted  from  tho.se  that  actually  occurred 
in  an  up-to-date  furniture  store.  To 
earn  a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement 
or  an  OBE  pin,  your  students  mustj 
journalize  the  transactions  through  No-j 
vemlrer  10  correctly;  to  earn  a  Senior 
Ortificate  or  pin,  transactions  for  No- 
vi-mlrer  12-29,  inclusive;  to  earn  a  Su¬ 
perior  Certificate  or  pin,  all  the  trans¬ 
actions. 

Please  read  the  niles  (Sept.,  p.  24) 
carefully  Irefore  you  begin  work  on  the 
problem.  The  teacher’s  key  is  given  at 
the  end  of  this  article.  Account  titles  are 


5  Paid,  by  check,  $72.50  for  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 

6  Received  a  check  from  Howard 
Bennett  in  payment  for  his  purchase  of 
Nov.  3. 

7  Sent  Fair  Deal  Furniture  Company 
a  check  to  pay  their  invoice  of  Nov.  1. 

8  Bought  an  adding  machine  from 
the  Sampson  Office  Supply  Company, 
$96.  Paid  cash. 

10  Bought  wrapping  paper  from  the 
Bryan  Supply  House  on  account,  $30. 

12  Bought  goods  on  account  from  the 
Fair  Deal  Furniture  Company,  $788.98. 

14  Returned  damaged  merchandise, 
amounting  to  $24.50,  purchased  No- 
vemlxT  12  from  the  Fair  Deal  Furniture 
Caimpany. 

1.5  Sold  merchandise  on  account  to 
George  Alden,  $67.80. 

17  Frank  Anderson,  the  proprietor, 
withdrew  $50  in  cash  for  personal  use. 

19  G«)rge  .\lden  returned  $7  worth 
of  the  goods  purchased  Nov.  15.  Allow¬ 
ed  credit. 

22  Sent  the  Bryan  Supply  House  a 
check  for  $30  in  payment  for  amount 
due. 

26  Mr.  .Anderson  took  $42  worth  of 
merchandise  from  stock  (at  cost)  for 
his  personal  use. 

29  Refiindwl  $5  to  Paul  Prince,  a 
cash  customer,  for  overcharge  on  a  sale. 
■  Teacher’s  Key— 

•  Accounts  Debited.  1— Purchases;  3 
—Accounts  Receivable;  4— Cash;  5— Ad¬ 
vertising  Expense;  6— C.'ash;  7— Accounts 
Payable;  8— Eipiipment;  10— Store  Sup¬ 
plies;  12— Purchases;  14— Accounts  Pay¬ 
able;  15— .Ac'counts  Receivable;  17— 
Frank  Anderson,  Drawing;  19— Sales  (or 
Returned  Sales);  22— .\ca)unts  Payable; 
26— Frank  .Anderson,  Drawing;  29— 
.Sales. 

I  •  Accounts  Credited.  1— Accounts 
[Payable  (Names  of  individual  customers 
or  creditors  may  lx»  used  in  place  of  the 
controlling  acanmt  titles.);  3— Sales;  4 
—Sales;  .5— Cash;  6— .Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able;  7— Cash;  8— Cash;  10— Accounts 
Pay  able;  12— Accounts  Payable;  14— 
Purchases  (or  Returned  Purchases);  15 
— S;des;  17— Cash;  19— Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able;  22— Cash;  26— Purchases;  29— 
Ca.sh. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


This  report  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Rowena  Well* 
man,  past  historian  of  the  fraternity.  Doctor 
Wellman  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 


You  should  know  about  Delta  Pi  Epsi¬ 
lon,  the  Fraternity  oF  more  than  2,000 
business  teachers,  all  oF  whom  have  had 
some  sraduate  study  and  most  oF  whom 
have  graduate  degrees.  Because  these 
members  are  the  leaders  oF  nearly  all 
the  major  business-education  organi¬ 
zations,  the  Fraternity  is  emerging  as  one 
oF  the  great  uniFying  Forces  For  Faster 
progress  and  more  service  in  business 
education. 


ORE  THAN  FOUR  HUNDRED  men  and 
womeri  in  advanced  study  or  holding  advanced 
degrees  in  business  education  pledged  thena- 
selves  in  1951  to  the  promotion  of  scholarship,  leader¬ 
ship,  and  co-operation— the  ideals  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon, 
honorary  graduate  fraternity  in  business  education. 

These  initiates,  inducted  into  various  chapters  of 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon  in  1951,  brought  the  total  number  of 
members  to  more  than  2,000,  as  of  November,  1951, 
when  the  National  Council  met  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  to  close  the  fraternity  biennium  of  1950-51. 
Sixteen  states  now  have  chapters  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon, 
and  many  other  states  are  represented  in  the  over-all 
membership.  The  roster  of  members  reads  like  a  Who’s 
W^io  in  Rusiness  Education.  Below  is  a  list  of  the 
twenty- two  chapters: 


Institution  Sponsor  Installation 

New  York  Universitv  Paul  Lomax  1936 

Oklahoma  A  and  M  College  Rolrert  A.  Lowr\’  1938 

University  of  Pittsburgh  D.  D.  Lessenlrerry  1940 

University  of  Cincinnati  Han)ld  Leith  1942 

Boston  University  .\tlee  L.  Percy  1942 

VV'oman’s  College  of  the  V’ance  T.  Littlejohn  1942 

University  of  North  Carolina 

University  of  Denver  Earl  Nicks  1942 

Indiana  University  H.  G.  Enterline  1945 

Syracuse  University  C.  A.  Nolan  and  1945 

Dorothea  Chandler 

University  of  Michigan  John  M.  Try tten  1946 

Northwestern  University  Russell  Cansler  1946 

University  of  Tennessee  George  Wagoner  1946 

University  of  Kentucky  Vernon  Musselman  1947 

University  of  Florida  John  H.  Moorman  1947 

State  University  of  Iowa  W.  J.  Masson  1947 

Ball  State  Teachers  College  M.  E.  Studebaker  1948 

Ohio  State  University  J  Marshall  Hanna  1948 

University  of  Oklahoma  G.  D.  Porter  1949 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  Hamden  L.  Forkner  1950 

University 

University  of  Mississippi  Lytle  C.  Fowler  1951 

University  of  Minnesota  Ray  G.  Price  1951 

Pennsylvania  State  College  James  Gemmell  1951 
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Past  President  Charles  Hainfield 


■  Founding  of  the  Fraternity- 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon  had  its  beginning 

at  New  York  University  in  1938,  with 
Dr.  Paul  Lomax  as  faculty  adviser,  and 
was  incorporated  as  Alpha  Chapter 
under  the  laws  of  New  York  in  1937. 

•  From  the  very  first,  the  fraternity 
has  been  a  working  group.  Alpha  spon¬ 
sored  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  business-teacher  training 
at  New  York  University— and  published 
the  proceedings.  Alpha  members  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Eugene  H.  Hughes,  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon’s  early  historian)  encouraged 
membership  and  participation  in  the 
programs  of  professional  associations. 
The  chapter  organized  a  business- 
teacher  placement  service,  and  then 
affiliated  it  with  the  Bureau  of  Appoint¬ 
ments  at  the  University;  organized 
panel  conferences  with  speakers  from 
business;  set  up  a  publicity  service. 
Formal  and  informal  social  events  were 
scheduled,  and  the  bonds  of  profes¬ 
sional  fellowship  and  professional  ac¬ 
tivities  were  maintained  with  members 
in  the  field  through  a  chapter  news¬ 
letter. 

•  When  Beta  Chapter  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Oklahoma  A  &  M  College  in 
Stillwater  in  1938,  with  Dr.  McKee 
Fisk  as  sponsor,  “nationalization”  be¬ 
came  an  actuality.  Distance  and  con¬ 
trasts  in  locale  between  the  two  chap¬ 
ters  merely  emphasized  their  common 
purpose— service  to  business  education. 

Beta  Chapter  has  contributed  notably 
to  "the  fostering  of  research,”  one  of 
the  stated  objectives  of  Delta  Pi  Ep¬ 
silon.  A  continuing  activity  of  Beta 
Chapter  has  been  the  publication,  joint¬ 
ly  with  Oklahoma  A  &  M  College,  of 
the  Research  Sttidies  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  series.  Award-winning  studies  in 
the  fraternity’s  Annual  Research  Award 
Contests  are  also  published  at  Okla¬ 
homa  A  &  M  College  as  a  special  serv¬ 
ice  to  business  educators. 

■  Annual  Research  Contest— 

The  DPE  Research  Award  Contest 


was  first  authorized  by  the  National 
Council  in  1939  for  recognition  of  “the 
most  significant  research  in  business 
education”  each  year.  This  is  not  a 
closed  contest,  limited  to  the  fraternity 
membership,  but  is  an  endeavor  to 
stimulate  the  whole  profession.  Press 
notices  in  the  professional  magazines 
announce  the  time  limits,  the  eligibility 
requirements,  and  the  nature  of  studies 
that  may  be  entered. 

•  An  entered  study  must  he  of  sig¬ 
nificance  to  a  large  number  of  business 
teachers  and  should  not  have  been  the 
basis  for  articles  (other  than  abstracts) 
that  have  appeared  in  journals  with  na¬ 
tional  distribution.  The  contest  commit¬ 
tee  is  composed  of  three  judges  and  a 
chairman— Herman  G.  Enterline,  of  In¬ 
diana  University,  has  served  as  chair¬ 
man  for  several  years. 

•  Studies  are  judfied  primarily  on 
five  aspects:  (1)  nature  and  import.ince 
of  the  problem,  (2)  originality  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  of  the  author.  (3)  re¬ 
search  techniques  and  methods,  (4)  de¬ 
pendability  of  the  findings  reported, 
and  (5)  facility  of  expression.  Winning 
sti;dies  represent  a  wide  variety  of 
tirpics  and  of  research  methodology  and 
techniques.  Most  of  these  .studies  have 
appeared  in  print  in  the  Delta  Pi  Ep¬ 
silon  Research  Award  series: 

7  Marshall  Hanna:  Fundamental  Issues 
in  Business  Education  (1940) 

T.  James  Crawford:  Frequency  of  Use 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 
(1941) 

Dorothy  Finkelhor:  Occunational  Ad¬ 
justments  of  Beginning  Office  Workers 
(1942) 

Donald  C.  Fuller:  Reading  Factors  in 
Tv-pewriting  (194.3) 

S.  /.  Turille:  The  Achievement  of  Mini¬ 
mum  Essentials  of  Consumer  Business  In¬ 
formation  in  Vocational  Commercial 
Courses  (1944) 

Wtitiam  M.  Polishook:  The  Effectiveness 
of  Teaching  Business  Arithmetic  as  a 
Separate  Subject  and  as  an  Inteerated  Part 
of  Junior  Business  Training  (1945) 

Arnold  E.  Schneider:  A  Statistic.al  Studv 


Past  President  D.  D.  Lessenberry 


of  the  Learning  Ability  of  Men  as  It  Re¬ 
lates  to  Age.  Education,  and  Intelligence, 
with  Particular  Reference  to  Bookkeeping 
and  Clerical  Procedures  (1946) 

A.  B.  Parker  Liles:  Some  Facto- j  in 
the  Training  of  Clerical  Workers  (1947) 

Dorothy  Veon:  The  Relationship  of 
Learning  Factors  Found  in  Certain  Modem 
Foreigii-Language  Aptitude  Tests  to  the 
Prediction  of  Shorthand  Achievement  in 
College  (1948) 

Charles  B.  Hicks:  Technical  Business 
Vocabulary  of  General  Business  Education 
(1949) 

Herbert  Hamilton:  Relationships  of 
Succe.ss  in  Beginning  General  Clerical  Oc¬ 
cupations  to  Achievement  in  the  Informa¬ 
tional  and  Skill  Aspects  of  the  General 
Office  Clerical  Division  of  the  National 
Business  Entrance  Test  Series  (1950) 

Runners-up  in  the  contest  usually  re¬ 
ceive  recognition  in  honorable-mention 
or  in  second-place  and  third-place  cate¬ 
gories,  and  are  likely  to  see  their  stud¬ 
ies  published.  In  some  years,  all  the 
entered  studies  (except  for  the  win¬ 
ning  study,  which  is  printed  in  full)  are 
abstracted  and  published  in  abridged 
form. 

•  \\''inners  of  the  twelfth  contest, 
for  researches  completed  in  19.51,  will 
be  announced  at  the  DPE  .Anniml  Ban¬ 
quet  to  be  held  at  the  NBT.A  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  in  December.  Judges 
for  the  contest  are:  Ann  Rrewington 
(Universitv  of  Chicago),  Jessie  Graham 
(I..OS  .Angeles),  and  Robert  A.  Lowry 
(Oklahoma  A  &  M  College). 

■  Indexes  and  Bibliographies— 

•  The  Business  Education  Index  is 
perhaps  the  most  widely  known  service 
publication  sponsored  by  Delta  Pi  Ep¬ 
silon.  Welcomed  by  libraries,  business 
education  departments,  teachers,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  researchers  everywhere,  the 
Index  is  sent  to  all  members  of  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon  and  is  made  available  for 
distribution  to  the  public  by  the  Gregg 
organization,  which  prints  the  Index 
and  serves  as  a  repository  for  sale 
copies.  The  Index  has  been  compiled 
and  printed  yearly  since  1940,  when 
the  first  issue  appeared.  Present  com- 
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Post  President  Elvin  S.  Eyster 


Post  President  Paul  S.  Lomas 


Past  President  Earl  Dickerson 


ilers  are  M.  Herbert  Fre(?man  and  The  chapters’  calendared  meetings 

lOuis  C.  Nanassy  (New  Jersey  State  for  the  preceding  two  years  included 
'eachers  College,  Paterson).  programs  provided  by  the  members 

•  Two  sjiecial  bibliographies  of  re-  themselves;  outside  speakers  from  busi- 
earch  supplement  the  annual  Index:  ness  or^bitsiness  education;  forums  and 

1.  Bibliography  of  Research  Studies  panel  discussions  of  persistent  problems 
>  Business  Education,  1920-1940,  in  business  education;  research  reports; 
/hich  was  compiled  for  the  fraternity  off-campus  journeys  to  civic,  educa- 
ly  Doctor  Freeman  and  published  by  tional,  or  community  cultural  enter- 
(usiNESs  Education  World  in  1943.  prises. 

t  carries  this  definitive  subtitle:  “A  Some  chapters  carried  their  programs 

'umulative  Author,  Institution,  and  to  members  in  the  field  by  sponsoring 
iubject  Index  of  Research  Studies  in  meetings,  sometimes  banquets,  in  con- 
Jusiness  Education  Listed  in  the  United  nection  with  district,  area,  or  state  meet- 
•tates  Office  of  Education  Bibliography  ings  of  education  associations.  Annual 
if  Research  Studies  in  Education,  1926-  and  summer  conferences,  business  edu- 
941.”  cation  workshops,  and  clinics  are  spon- 

2.  Bibliography  of  Research  Studies  sored  jointly  by  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  chap- 
n  Business  Education,  1941-1948,  pub-  ters  and  the  associated  college  or 
ished  as  Indiana  Business  Studies,  No.  university  business  education  depart- 
12  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  ment.  Often  the  proceedings  of  such 
it  Indiana  University.  It  is  a  compre-  conferences  are  reported,  published, 
icnsive  list  containing  1,272  items  ar-  and  distributed  by  the  local  chapters, 
•anged  alphabetically  bv  author  and  Reported  also  have  been  joint  meet- 
iubject-indexed  by  number.  The  title  ings  with  Pi  Omega  Pi  (honorary 
aage  shows  the  classification  to  have  undergraduate  fraternity),  with  sum- 
tieen  done  bv  Gertrude  M.  Dubats,  mer-.session  .students,  and  with  total  de- 
2.  Howard  Lundquest,  and  Ralph  W.  partment  personnel  in  some  cases.  In 
Wilson,  under  the  supervision  of  Elvin  communities  with  established  NOM.X 
S.  Eyster.  It  was  prepared  by  the  De-  chapters,  joint  endeavors  and  recipro- 
partment  of  Business  Education  of  In-  erd  courtesies  were  reported  by  .several 
diana  University  in  co-operation  with  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  chapters. 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon.  Like  the  Business  ■  The  DPE  “Annual  Lecture”— 
Education  Index,  this  special  bibliog-  Regional  conventions  of  business 
raphy  was  circulated  free  to  members  education  as.sociations  nearly  alwavs  in- 
of  the  fraternity,  and  extra  copies  were  elude  a  breakfast,  luncheon,  or  other 
provided  for  paid  distribution.  event  .scheduled  for  the  attending  Delta 

■  Typical  Activities  of  Chapters—  Pi  Epsilonians,  to  further  acquaintance- 

A  survey  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  chap-  ship  and  fellowship.  The  Annu.al  Ban¬ 
ters  was  conducted  in  19.50  by  a  na-  quet  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  is  held  in 
tional  committee  headed  by  Estelle  Pop-  connection  with  the  annual  NBT.X  con- 
ham,  of  Hunter  College,  to  determine  vention.  A  feature  of  this  occasion, 
what  activities  were  being  carried  on  since  1943,  has  been  the  DPE  Annual 
for  the  professionalization  of  members  Leefure. 

and  for  service  to  the  profession  in  gen-  The  speaker  is  .selected  bv  the  Na- 
eral.  The  results  substantiated  a  char-  tional  Executive  Board,  and  the  ad- 
acterization  made  by  Past-President  dress  is  later  printed  by  the  South- 
Eyster  that  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  “is  not  an  Western  Publishing  Company  in  booklet 
initiating,  eating,  and  key-dangling  as-  form  for  distribution  to  all  members 
sociation,  but  a  working  organization.”  .Annual  lectures  to  date  include: 


Past  President  M.  Herbert  Freeman 


President  |  Marshall  Hanna 
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Walter  Crosby  Eells:  Up-Grading  and 
Out-Grading  in  Business  Education  (April, 
1943) 

/.  B.  Edmondson:  Conservation  of  Youth 
Through  Expanding  Educational  Services 
( December,  1943) 

A.  L.  Prickett:  The  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Business  in  American  Education  (1944) 

/.  C.  Wriffht:  Services  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  (rf  Education  Available  to  Business 
Education  ( 1945 ) 

Frank  S.  Endicott:  The  Guidance  and 
Counseling  of  Business  Education  Students 
(1946) 

Carter  V.  Good:  Criteria  for  Sound  Re¬ 
search  in  Business  Education  ( 1947 ) 
Hamden  L.  Forkner:  Challenges  to 
Curriculum  Planners  (1948) 

Hamden  L.  Forkner:  Challenges  to 
Curriculum  Planning  in  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  (1949) 

McKee  Fisk:  F'ramework  for  Business 
Education  (1950) 

C.  Derwmtd  Baker:  Business  Education 
and  Economic  Education  ( 1951 ) 

■  Chapter  Work  Projects— 

Work  projects  of  the  different  cluip- 
ters  are  directed  toward  many  phases  of 
iiwestigation  or  service  in  business  edu¬ 
cation. 

•  Eta  Chapter  (Syracuse),  for  ex¬ 
ample,  functions  as  a  testing  center  in 
the  administration  of  NOM.\-UBE.\ 
Business  Entrance  Tests;  some  membt'rs 
(d  the  Syracuse  chapter  have  set  up  ad¬ 
ditional  testing  centers  'in  other  parts 
of  the  state. 

•  Kappa  Chapter  (University  of 
Michigan)  regularly  reviews  and  evalu¬ 
ates  business  education  films,  and  has 
compiled  and  published  a  directory  of 
films.  Each  film  is  viewed  by  at  least 
six  persons  for  evaluation.  (The  Direc¬ 
tory  is  for  sale  at  a  low  cost.) 

•  Delta  Chapter  (Cincinnati)  has 
undertaken  preparation  of  slides  and 
filmstrips  as  its  contribution  to  visual 
education  in  business  sidrjects. 

•  Con-struction  of  the  UBE.\  Tvpe- 
writing  Tests  and  gathering  testing  ma¬ 
terials  in  various  business  subjects,  pri¬ 
marily  to  serve  in  the  contests  of  the 
local  county,  are  important  contribu¬ 
tions  of  Theta  Chapter  (Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity). 

•  A  number  of  regional  .surveys  in 
business  education  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  various  chapters.  Surveys  of 
large  scope  recently  reported  pertained 
to  standards  in  shorthand  and  typewrit¬ 
ing  in  Florida  (University  of  Florida); 
how  arithmetic  is  used  by  people  in 
their  daily  lives  (Universitv  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh);  and  the  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ing  materials  for  bookkeeping  in  Okla¬ 
homa  (University  of  Oklahoma). 

•  Sigma  Chapter  (University  of 
Oklahoma)  is  conducting  a  survev  of 
teaching  materials  in  basic  business  sub¬ 
jects.  Basic  business  knowledges  and 
skills  were  also  a  topic  of  investigation 
b\  Lambda  Chapter  (Northwestern 
Universitv);  and  Delta  Chapter  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati)  worked  out  a 
three-year  “course  sequence”  in  basic 
business. 


•  Basic  Business  for  Everyday  Liv- 
ing,  published  in  January,  1951,  [as 
-Vfonograph  74  of  the  South-Western 
Publishing  Company]  represents  an¬ 
other  type  of  research  project.  It  origi¬ 
nated  in  Alpha  Chapter  (New  York 
University),  with  the  appointment  of 
a  Commission  on  Basic  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  is  based  on  an  investigation 
conducted  at  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  by  M.  Herliert  Freeman, 
assigned  as  Specialist  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  project. 

•  Co-operative  efforts  of  chapters  at 
Cincinnati,  Indiana,  Ohio  State,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  Tennessee  produced  a  valu¬ 
able  document,  relea.sed  in  May,  1951, 
as  a  Joint-Chapter  Service  Project,  en¬ 
titled  “Bibliography  of  Free  and  Inex¬ 
pensive  Teaching  Materials  for  Business 
Teachers.” 

•  One  DPE  project  involves  the  ab¬ 
stracting  of  research  studies.  In  the 
past,  various  chapters  have  reported 
current  researches  to  their  memberships. 
Beta  Chapter  (Oklahoma  A  Si  M)  has 
reviewed  selected  researches  for  pub¬ 
lication,  and  Mu  Chapter  (Tennessee) 
lias  prepared  abstracts  of  all  theses 
completed  at  the  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see.  The  new  project  seeks  a  .svstematic 
and  selective  coverage  of  business- 
education  researches  from  all  colleges 
and  universities. 

•  A  national  committee  headed  by 
J  Marshall  Hanna  and  X’ernon  Mus.sel- 
ir.an  directed  a  project  among  various 
chanters  in  the  compilation  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  best  magazine  articles  in  1951 
[indilisbed  in  the  Mav,  1952,  issue  of 
the  UBEA  Forum]. 

■  Looking  Ahead— 

The  ideals  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon- 
scholarship,  leadership,  and  co-opera- 
tion-transcend  all  the  activities  that 
hav  e  been  mentioned  or  described  here. 
Tndy,  the  fraternity  is  a  working  or¬ 
ganization;  and  the  simple  gold  key 
bearing  the  Greek  letters  Delta.  Pi,  and 
Ep.silon  is  indeed  a  badge  of  service. 

The  achievements  of  Delta  Pi  Ep¬ 
silon  substantiate  the  assertion  of  Past- 
President  Eyster,  who  said  in  his  re¬ 
tiring  address  to  the  fraternity  in  1949: 
“Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  being  comprised  of 
leaders  who  have  achieved  outstanding 
scholarship  at  the  graduate  level,  has 


Present  National  Officers  of 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon 

President:  J  Marshall  Hanna,  Ohio  State 
University 

Vice-President:  Earl  Nicks,  University  of 
Denver 

Secretary:  Mary  Connelly,  Boston  University 

Treasurer:  Theodore  Woodward,  George  Pea¬ 
body  College  for  Teachers 

Historian:  Dorothy  Veon,  Pennsylvania  State 
College 

executive  Secretary:  Charles  Hicks,  Ohio 
State  University 


the  possibility  of  being  the  most  power¬ 
ful  influence  for  the  improvement  and 
development  of  business  education  of 
any  organization,  institution,  or  agency. 
Its  potentialities  are  unlimited.” 

Dr.  M.  Herbert  Freeman,  as  the 
retiring  President  in  1951,  undertook 
to  make  some  predictions  for  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon.  “Delta  Pi  Epsilon  has  come  a 
long  w'ay  in  the  fifteen  years  since  it 
became  a  national  honorary  graduate 
fiaternity  in  business  education,”  he 
told  the  assembled  delegates,  sponsors, 
and  representatives.  “In  the  next  fif¬ 
teen  years,  we  have  every  right  to 
anticipate  progress  in  further  endeavors. 
...  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  by 
1966  almost  every  capable  graduate 
student  of  business  education  in  any 
major  college  or  university  will  lx*  able 
to  join  either  an  institutional  chapter 
or  a  field  chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 
No  graduate  program  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  considered  complete  un¬ 
less  the  institution  has  a  chapter  of 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon  on  its  campus  or  in 
the  field.” 

DiK'tor  Freeman  predicted  that 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon  will  become  the  major 
source  for  the  collection  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  business  education  research  in¬ 
formation;  “The  Bu.sine.ss  Education 
Index,  the  Bibliographies  of  Research 
Studies,  and  the  Research  Awards  are 
but  first  steps  in  the  realization  of  this 
objective.” 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  “Delta  Pi  Epsilon,”  he  said,  “is  in 
a  unique  position  to  co-operate  with 
other  professional  organizations.  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon  has  no  axe  to  grind;  it  is  not 
in  the  business  of  selling  memberships; 
it  is  not  seeking  publicity.  ...  In  the 
next  few  years,  it  Ls  safe  to  assume 
that  every  group  in  our  field  will  find 
it  helpful  to  work  with  Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 

.  .  .  Our  meml)ers  have  lx»en,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  the  leaders  in  almost 
every  local,  regional,  national,  and  in- 
tcniational  business  education  organi¬ 
zation.” 

President  Freeman  envisioned  also 
extension  of  current  collaboration  with 
joint  councils,  curriculum  bodies,  and 
other  education  groups;  and  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  professional  fellowship 
and  contacts  through  interchapter  re¬ 
lationships  within  the  fraternity.  He 
concluded  his  address  with  these  state¬ 
ments:  “The  world  of  business  and 
education  is  open  to  us.  W'e  have  but 
to  think  carefully  and  plan  wisely  to 
open  manv  doors  that  have  never  been 
opened  by  business  educators  up  to 
this  time.” 

Thus  was  the  torch— with  the  chal¬ 
lenges— tossed  to  the  new  officers  who 
constitute  the  National  Executive  Board 
of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  for  the  biennium  of 
1952-53.  These  officers  accepted  the 
challenges.  They  are  carrying  on  in 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon  service. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


How  To  Improve 
Bookkeepins  Surveys 


lAMES  CEMMELL,  Ths  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pennsylvania 


A  PERUSAL  of  the  studies  recent¬ 
ly  completed  by  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  field  of  business 
education  suggests  that  we  have  been 
afflicted  with  a  rather  severe  case  of 
“siirvcyitis.”  l>ireetors  of  research  in 
other  fields  of  education  contend  that 
investigators  in  business  education  are 
concentrating  t(x)  narrowly  on  the  sur¬ 
vey  and  that,  as  a  result,  the  business 
education  profession  is  suffering  from 
a  lack  of  psychological  studies  and  ex¬ 
perimental  studies. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  imply  that 
a  survey  is  a  worthless  project  for  a 
graduate  student.  Actually,  evidence 
indicates  that  there  is  a  need  for  many 
more  carefully  conducted  surveys  and 
job  analyses.  Futhermore,  it  would  be 
liighly  desirable,  as  Professor  Tonne 
suggests,'  to  co-ordinate  such  surveys. 
By  establishing  a  uniform  procedure  to 
be  followed  by  an  investigator,  his  re¬ 
sults  might  be  more  readily  compared 
with  the  findings  of  other  investigators. 

•  Perhaps  our  preoccupation  with 
the  survey  technique  in  research  can  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  business 
teachers,  bv  virtue  of  their  training, 
tend  to  think  along  practical  lines:  they 
prefer  the  concrete  to  the  abstract; 
they  clamor  with  impatience  for  im¬ 
mediate  benefits  rather  than  for  de¬ 
ferred  value.  Also,  it  is  often  true  that 
the  results  of  a  psychological  or  ex¬ 
perimental  study  may  not  be  felt  for 
several  years,  whereas  the  findings  of 
a  survey  can  conceivably  lead  to  im¬ 
mediate  modification  of  current  teach¬ 
ing  procedures  and  course  content. 

In  the  thought  that  investigators  in 
the  field  of  business  education  are  not 

*  Herbert  A  Totimc,  ‘‘Co-ordination  in  Re««*arch” 
(EditoriaH.  Jourtial  of  Business  Education,  No¬ 
vember,  1950,  p.  103. 


likely  to  abandon  immediately  their 
preoccupation  with  survey  studies,  the 
writer  would  like  to  present  for  con¬ 
sideration  some  refinements  that  will 
improve  surx’eys.  To  give  focus  to  these 
comments,  the  btxikkeeping  survey  will 
he  singled  out  for  consideration.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  need  more  and  better  surveys 
if  bookkeeping  instruction  is  to  func¬ 
tion  ade<|uately. 

■  How  One  Survey  Was  Conducted— 
Three  bookkeeping  teachers  in  a  Mid¬ 
western  city  became  concerned  about 
the  effectiveness  of  the  instruction  they 
were  giving  in  beginning  Imokkeeping 
classes.  Realizing  that  one  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  education  is  to  teach  pupils  to 
do  better  those  desirable  things  they 
will  do  anyway,  they  wondered  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  they  were  teaching  a  lot  of 
irrelevant  facts.  They  decided  to  ask 
their  former  students. 

•  A  (fucstiontmire  was  prepared  and 
mailed  to  the  students,  in  which  they 
were  asked  to  check  the  bookkeeping 
activities  that  they  performed  on  the 
job.  VVffien  all  the  replies  were  in,  the 
activities  performed  were  listed  in  the 
order  of  their  frequency.  A  comparison 
was  then  made  Iretween  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  activities  performed  on  the  job  and 
those  performed  in  school.  Presumably 
the  three  Midwestern  teachers  preparetl 
an  analysis  similar  to  tliat  given  in  Table 
I. 

•  No  Conclusions  Drawn.  Although 
the  results  of  this  survey  were  pub¬ 
lished,  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  or  of  what  action 
was  taken.  Through  correspondence 
with  one  of  the  investigators,  it  was 
learned  that  a  committee  was  formetl 
to  see  what  could  be  done  to  teach  the 
activities  actually  Ireing  performed  on 
the  job.  Several  textbooks  were  exam¬ 


ined;  and  thought  was  given  to  the 
writing  of  units.  The  idea  of  writing 
units  was  abandoned,  however,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  time;  but  a  decision 
was  reached  to  adopt  a  textlrook  with 
an  entirely  different  approach.  Appar- 


Doctor  Gemmell  .  frequency  of  use  is 
not  enough 


ently  no  additional  follow-up  was  made 
to  determine  the  efficacy  of  the  new 
text.  Certainly  this  step  would  have 
added  greater  validity  to  the  study. 

■  Suggestions  for  Improving  this  Study 
—Without  in  any  way  appearing  to  be 
unduly  critical  of  the  three  Midwest¬ 
ern  teachers,  the  writer  would  like  to 
suggest  certain  refinements  that  would 
have  improver!  this  study.  These  sug¬ 
gestions  are  offered  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  be  of  value  to  other  investi¬ 
gators  undertaking  similar  surveys. 

•  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  unfair 
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to  judge  the  merit  of  subject  matter  by 
the  lone  yardstick  of  frequency  of  oc¬ 
currence  on  the  job.  While  it  may  be 
true  that  balance  sheets  and  income 
statements  are  prepared  less  frequently 
on  the  job  than  are  customers’  state¬ 
ments  or  sales  invoices,  it  can  hardly 
be  argued  that  they  possess  the  same 
degree  of  difiBculty.  The  point  is  that 
pupils  may  not  need  to  practice  those 
activities  that  are  easy  to  perform  but 
rather  those  that  are  difficult.  Thus, 
difficulty  becomes  the  criterion  rathei 
than  frequency  of  occurrence.  The  limi 
tation  of  depending  on  frequency  ol 
use  as  our  criterion  is  that  pupils  may 
become  overtrained  on  some  activities 
but  undertrained  on  other  important 
but  less  frequently  used  activities. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  use  sev¬ 
eral  criteria  in  evaluating  the  nature 
and  sequence  of  subject  matter  in  book¬ 
keeping.  In  Table  II  the  writer  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  measure  the  validity  of  the 
bookkeeping  course  of  study  surveyed 
by  two  difiFerent  criteria— frequency  of 
occurrence  and  degree  of  difficulty. 

•  In  the  second  place,  data  become 
more  readily  comparable  when  ex¬ 
pressed  in  bke  terms.  It  is  not  too  mean¬ 
ingful,  for  example,  to  compare  the 
number  of  exercises  performed  in  school 
with  the  number  of  graduates  using  that 
activity  on  the  job.  Such  comparison  is 
akin  to  comparing  apples  with  pears, 
instead  of  apples  with  apples. 


However,  ly  ar  anging  both  school 
bookkeeping  activities  and  job  book¬ 
keeping  activities  in  rank  order,  we 
have  a  better  basis  for  comparison.  This 
has  been  done  in  Table  II.  The  balance 
sheet  is  ranked  first  in  Column  2  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  most  frequently  per¬ 
formed  school  activity,  whereas  the 
budget  is  ranked  twentieth.  The  most 
frequently  performed  activity  on  the 
job  is  the  preparation  of  customers’ 
monthly  invoices;  hence  it  js  ranked 
first  in  Column  3. 

•  Drawing  conclusions.  Now  that  we 
have  our  data  ranked  in  comparable 
terms,  it  requires  only  personal  opin¬ 
ion  to  complete  the  last  two  columns  of 
the  Table.  It  will  be  noted  that  book- 


kc*eping  activities  "m,”  “n,"  and  “q"  are 
follow^  by  double  asterisks.  These  are 
the  activities  that  need  greater  atten¬ 
tion  immediately  in  the  classroom  be¬ 
cause  our  present  treatment  is  too  scant 
as  judged  by  both  criteria. 

The  activities  followed  by  a  single 
asterisk  are  those  that  are  rated  valid 
by  one  criterion  but  invalid  in  terms  of 
the  other.  Which,  then,  are  we  to  fol¬ 
low?  No  general  answer  can  be  given. 
These  areas  need  to  be  further  investi¬ 
gated  to  determine  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  our  yardsticks. 

With  regard  to  those  activities  not 
followed  by  asterisks,  our  conclusion 
would  be  that  they  should  be  retained 
in  the  course  of  study  unless  additional 
evidence  can  be  mobilized  to  suggest 
the  contrary. 

■  Summary— There  are  limitations,  to 
be  sure,  in  the  interpretative  approach 
suggested  here.  For  example,  one 
should  know  how  much  pupil  time  is 
consumed  in  performing  each  type  of 
activity  listed.  Some  activities  require 
considerably  more  time  than  others.  A 
simple  comparison  of  the  number  of 
exercises  of  each  tyjoe  done  in  class  is 
not  really  a  precise  measurement  of 
time  allocation.  This  step  was  elimi¬ 
nated  here  because  of  missing  data. 
Nevertheless,  such  refinement  of  data 
is  a  step  that  future  investigators  should 
include  in  conducting  and  reporting 
similar  surveys. 


TABLE  I 

Comparison  or  Bookkeeping  Activities  Per¬ 
formed  IN  School  With  Those  Acttvities 
Performed  After  Graduation  on  the 
Job  by  91  Former  Bookkeeping 
Students 


Activity 

Number  of 
Exercises 
Performed 
In  School 

Number  of 
Graduates  (91) 
Using  Activity 
On  the  Job 

Balance  Sheets 
Statemenb  of  Profit  and 

7* 

7 

Lott 

66 

6 

Working  Sheeb 

36 

8 

Qoting  Entries 

30 

8 

Adjusting  Entries 
Post-Closing  Trial 

33 

8 

Balances 

13 

3 

Trial  Balances 

41 

IS 

Ruling  the  Ledger 

S3 

7 

Reversing  Entries 

5 

6 

Ledgers 

5S 

8 

Journals 

Combined  Journals  and 

54 

13* 

Ledgers 

S 

3 

Sales  Invoices 

Statement 

S 

14 

(Customer's  Monthly] 

1  1 

80 

Bank  Reconciliations 

8 

10 

Absbact 

1 

6 

Tickler  File 

1 

4 

Budget 

1 

0 

Petty  Cash  Journals 

3 

no  data 

Interest  Problems 

8 

6 

*  Sale*.  parcbaMs,  etc. 


TABLE  II 

Vaudity  of  Bookkeeping  Course  of  Study  as  Measured  by  Frequency  of 
Occurrence  and  Decree  of  Difficui.ty 


Frequency  of  Frequency  of  Validity  of  Course  Content 
Occurrence  Occurrence  At  Measured  By: 

In  ScSool  On  the  Job  Frequency  of 


Bookkeeping  Activity 

(Rank  ^der) 

(Rank  Order) 

Occurrence 

Difficulty 

a.  Balance  Sheeb 

1 

10 

Low 

High* 

b.  Statemenb  of  Profit 
and  Loss 

8 

18 

Low 

High* 

c.  Journals 

3 

3 

Perfect 

High 

d.  Ledgers 

4 

6 

High 

High 

e.  Trial  Balances 

5 

4 

High 

High 

f.  Working  Sheeb 

6 

9 

High 

High 

g.  Adjusting  Entries 

7 

7 

Perfect 

High 

h.  Closing  Enbies 

8 

8 

Perfect 

High 

i.  Ruling  the  Ledger 

9 

11 

High 

High 

j.  Post-Closing  Trial 
Balances 

10 

17 

Low 

High* 

k.  Reversing  Entries 

11 

13 

High 

High 

1.  Petty  Cash  Journals 

18 

no  data 

no  data 

no  data 

m.  Sales  Invoices 

13 

8 

Low 

Low** 

n.  Bank  Reconciliations 

14 

5 

Low 

Low** 

o.  Interest  Problems 

15 

15 

Perfect 

Low* 

p.  Combined  Journals 
and  Ledgers 

16 

18 

High 

High 

q.  Statement 

(Customer's  Monthly  ) 

17 

1 

Low 

Low** 

r.  Absbact 

18 

14 

High 

High 

s.  Tickler  File 

19 

16 

High 

High 

t.  Budget 

80 

19 

High 

Low* 
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Teach  Spellins,  TOO 

VIRGINIA  REVA,  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


All  business  teachers  agree  that  learn¬ 
ing  to  spell  is  absolutely  necessary  if  students 
are  to  become  proficient  in  English,  in  writing, 
in  transcription,  or  in  typewriting.  Every  businessman 
begs  us  to  send  him  employees  who  can  spell.  We  all 
talk  about  spelling;  we  all  become  discouraged  when 
we  find  so  many  high  school  and  college  students  who 
have  not  mastered  the  subject.  But  is  there  anything 
concrete  that  we  can  do  about  the  problem  and  still 
not  spend  so  much  time  that  the  subjects  we  are  hired 
to  teach  will  sufiFer? 

The  answer  is  yes.  There  are  practical  techniques 
that  prove  highly  profitable. 

■  Do  Not  “Nag”— 

The  teacher  must  refrain  from  criticizing  and  nag¬ 
ging.  Saying,  “Harold,  why  don’t  you  learn  to  spell?”  is 
not  going  to  help  Harold  much,  especially  if  he  is  a 
senior  in  high  school  or  a  college  student.  It  serves 
merely  to  produce  a  mental  block  in  Harold’s  mind.  He 
becomes  not  only  resentful  and  critical  of  his  early 
schooling,  but  (worse  still)  he  concludes,  “It’s  too  late 
now  to  go  back  over  all  of  that.” 

The  teacher,  then,  should  set  aside  occasional  class 
periods  in  which  to  give  spelling  some  genuine  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  amazing  how  eager  students  are  to  solve  the 
problem  if  possible.  They  frequently  admit  that  they  are 
glad  to  tackle  it,  because  they  know  that  by  mastering 
spelling  while  in  school  they  will  save  themselves  many 
difficulties  as  time  goes  on. 

■  Encourage  Self-Analysia— 

Most  students  can  spell  a  great  deal  better  than  they 
think  they  can.  During  the  past  five  years,  I  have  made 
a  special  study  of  the  matter.  During  that  time,  I  have 
taught  approximately  2500  students  in  business  letter 
writing,  shorthand,  and  typewriting.  Whenever  a  stu¬ 
dent  has  trouble  with  a  word  and  has  to  look  it  up,  I 
encourage  him  to  write  that  word  on  the  inside  cover 
of  his  textbook  or  in  a  master  notebook.  Of  those  2500 
students,  I  have  known  only  one  who  has  had  as  many 
as  31  words  on  his  list  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 


during  which  the  list  was  compiled.  Other  students  have 
listed  from  15  to  25— and  that  is  all! 

In  analyzing  their  weaknesses,  most  students  find  that 
they  repeatedly  have  trouble  with  only  a  few  words  and 
derivatives  that  they  have  never  completely  settled  in 
their  own  minds— year  after  year  they  have  stumbled 
over  the  same  words.  'The  morale-boosting  eflFect  of  this 
discovery  is  terrific.  By  keeping  such  a  list,  then,  the 
student  is  greatly  encouraged.  It  is  no  problem  to  get 
him  to  memorize  the  words  that  trouble  him. 

If,  whenever  a  student  is  going  to  use  a  word  he  is 
uncertain  about,  he  will  stop  and  look  it  up  and  make 
note  of  the  correct  spelling  in  a  spot  where  he  can  al¬ 
ways  find  the  memo,  he  will  become  aware  of  that 
word.  He  will  soon  have  a  permanent  check  list  that  he 
can  examine  quickly  whenever  he  is  preparing  written 
materials.  He  does  not  have  to  find  a  dictionarv  and 
look  up  the  word  each  time. 

■  My  Favorite  Devices— 

Here  are  some  devices  I  have  found  helpful  in  teach¬ 
ing  spelling: 

•  Keep  Tools  Handy.  I  require  all  students  to  bring 
their  own  dictionaries  whenever  the  day’s  assignment 
is  such  that  I  know  students  will  need  them.  No  borrow¬ 
ing  is  tolerated.  Neither  is  the  student  permitted  to 
come  to  the  front  of  the  room  (and  perhaps  wait  his 
turn )  to  look  up  a  word  in  our  classroom  dictionary. 

Students  use  dictionaries  during  all  examinations.  If 
correct  spelling  is  essential  to  mailable  work  in  tbe 
ofiBce,  why  should  the  student  be  deprived  of  the  tools 
that  he  would  be  expected  to  use  on  the  job?  If  he 
learns  to  spell,  he  often  learns  proper  methods  of 
hyphenation  at  the  same  time— and  thus  another  of  his 
problems  is  solved. 

•  Pronunciation.  A  student  who  mispronounces  a 

word  usually  misspells  it.  If  he  says  “congratulate,”  he 
will  spell  it  that  way;  if  he  learns  to  pronounce  it 
“con-graf-u-late,”  he  will  spell  it  correctly.  A  student 
who  pronounces  all  the  syllables  of  incidentally  will  not 
spell  it  “incidently.”  (Continued  on  page  146) 
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DOROTHY  HEIT  CLIFFORD  TELLS: 


My  javorite  devices  for 
teaching  transcription 


■  Taking  Interruptions  in  Stride— 

“Miss  Haines,”  I  siiid,  interrupting  one  of  iny  students  who 
was  transcrilring  a  letter,  “will  you  send  this  telegram  for 
me?” 

■Mary  Haines  turnerl  from  her  transcription  and  took  the 
telegram  I  dictated.  Then  she  pulled  her  letter  out  of  the 
typewriter,  transcriln'd  the  telegram,  brought  it  to  my  desk, 
and  returned  to  continue  with  her  regular  work. 

Perhaps  to  .some  teachers,  interrupting  a  student  in  the 
midst  of  a  transcription  is  an  unheard-of  procedure.  In  my 
class,  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  final  stages  of  our  pro¬ 
gram,  designed  to  introduce  into  school  training  realistic 
office  procedure. 

There  is  hardK  a  working  stenographer  who  is  not  inter¬ 
rupted  time  and  again  from  tvping  routine  correspondence 
to  perfonn  other  tasks.  She  may  Ire  asked  to  send  a  telegram 
or  an  urgent  memorandum.  Possibly  she  will  have  to  take 
immediate  dictation  on  the  tvpevvTiter.  Whatever  the  job 
may  1r“,  all  interruptiotis  are  characteristic  of  office  routine, 
and  so  I  inewporate  them  into  our  transcription  program. 

Doing  so  takes  extra  time  and  some  ingenuity  on  my  part, 
hut  it  pays  off  in  stimulating  the  interest  of  my  students.  Not 
(Mily  does  this  practice  give  them  a  glimpse  of  what  office 
work  is  like,  hut  it  breaks  up  the  daily  class  routine. 

■  Learning  to  Keep  Going— 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  teacher  can  approximate 
actual  office  situations  in  the  cla.ssroom.  For  instance,  once  a 
week  I  dictate  a  quantity  of  short,  simple  letters— as  many 
as  time  allows.  These  letters  are  dictated  in  informal,  con¬ 
tinuous  style,  without  the  ivid  of  a  stop  watch. 

In  transcribing  them,  students  are  permitted  to  make 
substitutions  that  are  consistent  with  the  meaning  of  the 
letter,  their  goal  being  to  complete  as  many  mailable  letters 
as  possible  within  the  time  allotted.  Envelopes  are  also  tyi>ed 
and  must  be  properly  presented  with  the  correct  correspond¬ 
ence.  At  the  end  of  the  time  period,  each  student  submits 
her  letters  to  me,  and  all  mail.dde  correspondence  is  .signed 
and  retunied  to  Ik*  folded  and  inserted. 

This  project  was  inspired  by  a  sales  manager  who  user!  to 
have  me  take  dictation  right  through  the  m.aniing,  until 
lunch  tirni',  and  transcribe  it  all  afternoon.  I  was  judged  by 
the  volume  of  work  I  produced.  The  dictation  was  rarely 
diffierdt;  the  hardest  part  of  the  entire  job  was  to  suppress 
the  urge  to  scpiirm  in  my  .seat  and  get  up  and  stretch.  It 
was  this  job  that  taught  me  the  value  of  practice  in  taking 
simple,  sustained  dictation  and  transcribing  it,  page  after 
page,  without  pausing  to  rest. 

One  of  the  natural  advantages  of  this  project  is  that  it  soon 
f.ikes  the  form  of  a  contest.  Students  vie  with  each  other  to 
turn  out  a  greater  numlx^  of  mailable  letters  and,  as  the 


weeks  go  b>',  each  student  competes  with  her  own  record. 
Gradually,  she  finds  that  her  output  depends  not  only  on  her 
stenographic  ability,  Init  also  on  her  ability  to  speed  up 
many  automatic  operations  such  as  pulling  a  letter  out  of  a 
tyirewriter  and  inserting  a  new  .set  of  pages.  Cilassroom  dis¬ 
cussion  and  refresher  drills  on  typing  mechanics  are  inspired 
by  the  problems  of  the  particular  group. 

■  Using  “Live”  Dictation  Material— 

There  is  still  another  way  in  wliich  1  familiarize  my  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  strange  new  business  world  that  they  will 
soon  enter.  1  collect  a  wide  variety  of  circular  letters  and 
other  business  correspondence  that  1  receive  in  the  mail.  I 
ask  my  students  to  do  the  same.  After  several  weeks  of  col¬ 
lecting,  we  devote  a  lesson  to  appraising  our  letters  and 
IKHiling  the  acceptable  ones  into  one  big  file  of  actual  busi¬ 
ness  correspondenc'c. 

This  project  serves  a  number  of  purposes.  First,  it  supplies 
me  with  “live”  dictation  material,  which  the  students  delight 
in  taking.  Sec-ondly,  the  act  of  collecting  familiarizes  the 
class  with  all  types  of  business  letters— different  sizes  and 
colors  of  letterhead  sheets,  a  variety  of  company  names,  and 
variations  in  arrangement  and  context. 

The  students  develop  a  healthy,  critical  attitude  towards 
these  letters.  It  is  most  rewarding— to  me— to  have  a  m<'mber 
of  the  group  bring  me  a  letter  and  say,  “Look  how  badly  this 
is  set  up.”  Her  criticism  is  frequently  the  basis  of  cla.ss  dis¬ 
cussion  and  evaluation.  1  may,  in  addition,  a.sk  her  if  she 
would  like  to  retype  it.  Usually  she  is  glad  to  improve  on 
the  work  of  the  already  employed  stenographer,  and  then 
I  know  that  she  has  taken  an  important  step  toward  apprais¬ 
ing  and  improving  her  own  work. 

This  real-life  material  may  be  used  for  still  another  pur¬ 
pose.  Frequently,  I  dictate  a  quantity  of  letters  from  one  of 
my  regular  sources,  without  supplying  names  and  addresses. 
Then  I  distribute  the  letters  from  our  file  and  instruct  each 
student  to  take  the  inside  addre.s.s  and  salutation  from  the 
letter  she  receives. 

A  strange  letterhead  can  be  quite  an  enigma  to  a  novice. 
For  instance,  the  company  name  may  Ire  set  in  all-capital 
letters,  a  fact  that  will  baffle  the  student  until  she  realizes 
that  she  .still  must  type  it  in  upper  and  lower  case. 

Or,  there  may  be  a  confusing  list  of  branch  offices,  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  her  to  determine  the  correct  address. 
To  ascertain  the  exact  name  and  address  of  a  company,  with 
correct  capitalization  and  punctuation,  and  to  translate  from 
the  printer’s  varied  type  faces  to  the  tyjrewriter  is,  at  first, 
surprisingly  time  consuming.  Practice  in  typing  from  un¬ 
familiar  letterheads  is  a  “must”  liefore  the  student  enters  a 
business  office.— Dorot/n/  lliit  Clifford,  formerly  at  Delehanty 
Secretarial  School,  Jamaica,  New  York. 
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Students  enrolled  in  the  business-education  de¬ 
partments  of  Louisiana  high  schools  have  almost 
doubled  in  number  in  the  past  four  years.  With 
such  rapid  growth,  many  problems  have  arisen,  many 
(juestions  are  asked.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to 
review  some  of  the  more  common  tpiestions  and  their 
answers,  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  the  general 
policies,  principles,  and  practices  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  in  Louisiana  will  thereby  be  summarized. 


Question:  How  many  Louisiana  schools  have  busi¬ 
ness-education  departments  today? 

Answer:  There  arc  352  business  departments. 


Question:  How  many  students  are  enrolled  in  one 
or  more  business-education  courses? 

.\nswer:  As  of  last  spring,  30,900  students. 

Question:  How  many  business-education  teachers  are 
employed  in  Louisiana  high  schools? 

Answ’er:  As  of  last  spring,  460. 


Question:  What  business-education  subjects  are 
offered  in  Louisiana  high  schools? 

.Answer:  General  Business;  Typewriting;  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  I  and  II;  Shorthand  I  and  II;  Business  English; 
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hand,  or  clerical-practice  classes.  If  typewriting  is  the  only 
business  subject  that  is  scheduled,  it  is  recommended  for 
the  twelfth  grade. 


GLADYS  PECK,  state  supervisor  of  business 
education  in  Louisiana,  is  also  president  of 
the  Southern  Business  Education  Association. 


Business  Arithmetic;  Clerical  Practice;  Commercial  Geogra¬ 
phy;  Business  Economics;  Business  Law;  Buying  and  Selling,* 
OfiBce  Machines;  and  Business  Principles,  Organization,  and 
Management. 

Question:  Since  it  is  not  possible  to  offer,  nor  for  students 
to  schedule,  all  these  courses,  which  ones  are  considered 
most  important? 

Anssver:  There  is  no  single  answCT;  it  must  depend  on 
the  student,  the  school,  and  the  community.  The  business- 
education  program  must  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  and 
community.  There  would  be  little  use  in  training  expert 
stenographers  or  bookkeepers  if  there  were  no  business 
firms  to  employ  them. 

Q;  Should  every  student  study  typewriting? 

A:  Yes.  Because  typewriting  has  both  personal  and  voca¬ 
tional  value,  every  may  and  girl  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  learn  to  typewrite. 

Q:  How  many  units  of  credit  may  be  earned  in  type¬ 
writing? 

A:  Only  one  unit  of  high  school  credit  may  be  earned 
in  typewriting.  If  typewriting  is  properly  taught,  one  year 
of  training  is  sufficient  for  mastery  of  the  necessary  tech¬ 
niques  and  skills  for  manipulating  the  typewriter  with  ac¬ 
ceptable  speed  and  accuracy.  However,  typewriters  should 
be  available  for  use  by  students  of  bookkeeping  whenever 
needed,  partieularlv  for  preparing  fiscal  statements  and  ad¬ 
dressing  customers'  statements.  Typewriters  are  absolutely 
essential  for  shorthand  students.  Typed  transcription  of 
shorthand  notes  is  a  very  important  phase  of  the  vocational- 
skill  training  for  a  stenographer. 

Q:  In  what  grade  is  typewTiting  offered? 

A;  Typewriting  is  offered  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  grades.  Business-education  majors  register  for  type¬ 
writing  in  the  tenth  grade  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  make 
practical  use  of  the  typewriter  in  their  bookkeeping,  short¬ 


Q:  Is  it  possible  for  students  of  different  grades  to  be 
taught  in  the  same  typewriting  class? 

A:  Yes.  Typewriting  is  a  skill  subject;  it  is  quite  practical 
to  teach  students  of  different  maturity  levels  in  the  same 
class. 

Q:  Should  any  and  all  students  be  encouraged  to  register 
for  shorthand? 

A:  No.  Only  students  who  have  definite  possibilities  of 
using  shorthand  for  vocational  purposes  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  study  shorthand. 

Q;  Is  it  possible  for  a  student  to  register  for,  or  to  get 
credit  for,  a  half-year  of  shorthand? 

A:  No.  A  little  skill  is  not  enough.  Unless  one  has  sufficient 
training  to  take  dictation  at  a  fair  rate,  it  is  not  worth  the 
effort  to  learn  it.  Some  students  say  they  would  like  to 
"learn  a  little  shorthand”  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  better 
classroom  notes  in  college.  The  idea  is  excellent,  but  taking 
notes  of  a  classroom  lecriire  requires  more  than  just  “a 
little”  knowledge  of  shorthand. 

Q:  Can  shorthand  be  sufficiently  mastered  in  high  school 
to  assure  vocational  competency? 

A:  Yes.  Two  years  of  shorthand  are  offered. 

Q:  What  does  the  ninth-grade  course  in  general  business 
include? 

A:  General  Business  is  an  important  introductory  course 
to  all  other  business-education  courses.  In  Louisiana,  we 
believe  the  chief  function  of  the  course  is  to  give  training 
in  the  fundamentals  of  business  that  concern  every  adult, 
regardless  of  vocation  or  position  in  life.  Many  boys  and 
girls  do  not  get  beyond  the  first  year  of  high  school,  yet 
they  will  have  definite  business  responsibilities.  They  need 
to  know  something  about  mediums  of  exchange,  about 
banking  and  bank  services,  insurance,  travel  and  communi¬ 
cation,  simple  record  keeping.  The  course  in  general  busi¬ 
ness  seeks  to  give  the  information  that  is  necessary  for 
success  in  any  walk  of  life,  whether  housewife,  farmer, 
laborer,  businessman,  or  professional  man  or  woman. 

Q:  Who  should  teach  General  Business? 

A:  A  teacher  of  General  Business  should  be  a  well- 
trained  business  teacher,  who  should  have  much  initiative, 
imagination,  resoiu-cefulness,  and  vision. 

Q:  Is  high  school  Bookkeeping  of  vocational  value? 

A;  In  Louisiana,  we  recommend  Bookkeeping  I  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  eleventh  grade.  It  is  an  introductory  course, 
not  intended  to  fit  one  to  hold  an  important  position.  How¬ 
ever,  the  course  is  valuable  for  personal  use  and  as  an 
introduction  to  a  further  study  of  accounting.  The  second 
year  of  Bookkeeping  has  vocational  value;  but  it  is  not,  of 
course,  to  be  considered  an  equivalent  to  college  account¬ 
ing.  Two  years  of  high  school  Bookkeeping  should  fit  one 
to  keep  a  set  of  books  for  a  relatively  small  business  or  to 
be  a  worthy  assistant  in  a  large  office. 

Q:  Is  filing  taught  in  high  schools? 

A:  Yes.  A  large  um’t  of  the  clerical-practice  course  is 
devoted  to  filing.  A  package  of  filing  materials  designed  to 
give  experience  a^ractical  as  possible  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  each  student.  Tne  clerical-practice  class  should  be  held 
in  an  atmosphere  as  closely  resembling  a  well-organized  and 
smoothly  running  office  as  possible,  with  the  teacher  assign¬ 
ing  and  directing  actirities  of  the  secretaries  and  clerical 
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assistants  and  acting  as  office  supervisor  for  the  class. 

Q:  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  units  that  may  Im* 
earned  in  business  education? 

.4:  Five.  Business  English  may  be  reported  on  the  tran¬ 
script  as  either  English  or  business  education;  business  arith¬ 
metic  may  be  reported  as  either  mathematics  or  business 
education;  economics  and  commercial  geography  may  be 
reported  as  cither  business  education  or  social  science- 
depending  on  the  major  or  minor  credit  needs  of  a  student. 

Q:  What  courses  are  recommended  for  a  small  school 
that  cannot  schedule  more  than  three  business-education 
courses? 

A:  For  a  very  small  school  or  for  students  desiring  only 
clerical  traming,  the  following  courses  are  recommended: 
General  Business  in  the  ninth  grade.  Typewriting  in  the 
eleventh  grade,  and  Clerical  Practice  in  the  twelfth  grade. 

Q:  What  courses  are  recommended  for  girls  preparing 
for  clerk-typist  or  receptionist  positions? 

A:  General  Business,  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping  I,  Cler¬ 
ical  Practice,  Business  English,  Business  Arithmetic. 

Q:  Wliat  courses  are  recommended  for  students  interest¬ 
ed  in  accounting? 

A:  General  Business,  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping  I,  Book¬ 
keeping  11,  Office  Machines,  Business  Arithmetic. 

Q:  What  courses  are  recommended  for  students  in¬ 
terested  in  secretarial  positions? 

A:  General  Business,  Tvpewriting,  Shorthand  1,  Short¬ 
hand  II,  Clerical  Practice,  Business  English. 

Q:  What  courses  are  recommended  for  students  interest¬ 
ed  in  managing  and  operating  their  own  businesses? 

A:  General  Business;  Typewriting;  Bookkeeping;  Eco¬ 
nomics;  Commercial  Law;  and  Business  Principles,  Organ¬ 
ization,  and  Management. 

Q:  What  courses  are  recommended  for  students  who 
are  particularly  interested  in  selling? 

A:  General  Business,  Typewriting,  Buying  and  Selling. 
Economics,  and  Commercial  Geography. 

Q:  May  Business  English  be  substituted  for  twelfth-grade 
English? 

A;  Yes.  Business  English  may  be  substituted  for  twelfth- 
grade  English,  or  it  may  be  taken  for  extra  English  or  extra 
business-education  credit. 

Q:  Is  Business  Arithmetic  intended  for  business-educa¬ 
tion  majors  only? 

A;  No.  Business  Arithmetic  is  a  worth-while  course  for 
any  student.  For  students  who  do  not  major  in  business 
education.  Business  Arithmetic  is  recommended  for  the 
twelfth  grade.  Business-education  majors  should  schedule 
Business  Arithmetic  in  the  tenth  grade  so  that  it  will  im¬ 
mediately  precede  the  bookkeeping  course. 

Q:  May  students  with  different  objectives  and  different 
majors  participate  in  the  same  general-business,  typewriting, 
and  clerical-practice  classes? 

A:  Yes.  General  Business  is  beneficial  to  all  ninth-grade 
Students,  regardless  of  their  vocational  choice  or  career  in 
life.  Typewriting  skill  for  personal  and  for  vocational  use 
are  the  same;  consequently,  typewriting  may  be  taught  to 
students  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  in  the 
same  class.  In  the  clerical-practice  class,  the  assigned  tasks 
will  not  always  be  the  same  for  all  students;  the  assignment 
will  depend  on  the  objectives  and  the  ability  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  student. 
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Typing  Drills:  Numbers  and  Symbols 


DR.  JOHN  L.  ROWE,  Northern  Illinois  IDe  Kalb)  State  Teachers  College 


The  top  row  of  the  keyboard  is 
undoubtedly  the  least  popular  part 
of  the  typewriter!  Teachers  com¬ 
plain  that  their  efforts  prove  least  suc¬ 
cessful  in  developing  students’  skill  in 
typing  numbers  and  characters.  Stu¬ 
dents  dread  numljer  drills  and  often 
complete  the  typing  course  without  de¬ 
veloping  efficient  .security  or  sjx'cd  in 
typing  top-row  characters.  Many  pro¬ 
fessional  typists  admit  that  typing  num¬ 
bers  and  characters  is  a  persistent  prob¬ 
lem  and  that  they  look  up  for  top-row 
strokes. 

■  Why  Achievement  Is  Inadequate— 
The  difficulties  in  numlx-r  control  may 
be  explained  to  some  extent: 

1.  Numbers  and  characters  are  often 
introduced  too  soon— iiniViediately  after 
the  alphalretic  reaches  have  been  pre¬ 
sented,  before  the  students  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  develop  security  on  the 
letter  keys.  Thus,  students  are  forct'd  to 
assimilate  too  much  at  once;  and  this 
results  in  their  neglecting  the  numl>er 
reaches,  for  the  learners  are  still  con¬ 
centrating  their  efforts  on  mastery  of  the 
alphabetic  strokes. 

2.  In  some  typewriting  classes,  luim- 
l)crs  and  characters  are  taught  inten¬ 
sively,  then  are  neglected  for  the  rest  of 
the  course. 

3.  Teachers  sometimes  overstress  the 
imj'ortance  of  the  home-row  position, 
and  students  become  so  “home  base” 
conscious  that  they  never  develop  the 
facility  of  making  the  longer  reaches  to 
the  top  row  with  speed  and  accuracy. 
Students  can  become  tex)  securitx' 
minded. 

4.  Although  learners  evaluate  straight 
copy  work  in  terms  of  words  a  minute, 
tl’.ey  seldom  concern  themselves  with 
sim’larly  evaluating  their  ability  to  type 
numl^ers;  and  .so  a  valuable  means  of 
motivating  skill  development  is  neglect¬ 
ed.  What  is  more,  students  suspect  that 


it  isn’t  really  important  for  them  to  con¬ 
trol  this  part  of  the  kevbo.ird  by  touch. 

Fortunately,  all  these  factors  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  immediate  elimination  in  our 
classes.  Efficient  touch  control  of  top- 
row  keys  should  be  de-emphasized  as  a 
“problem”  and  accepted  for  what  it  is: 
a  natural  component  of  typewriting 
skill,  which  may  1h>  learned  just  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  any  other  component. 


©  © 


In  earlier  of  thi-  niaiea/.ine.  Doe- 

tor  Rowe  difieuxsiMl  other  kind^  of  type- 
writinK  HrilU:  variou>  rhythm  drills 
(last  April),  warmup  and  seeurity  drills 
(May),  and  all  kinds  f>f  alphabetic 
drills  (June).  In  a  later  article,  he  will 
discuss  drills  on  the  operating  parts  of 
the  marhine. 


■  Presenting  Numl>ers  and  Characters 
by  the  Traditional  Method— 

The  traditional  approach  to  teaching 
the  top-row  reaches  is  the  “vertical  lad¬ 
der,”  in  which  method  the  student  is 
intrcxluced  to  the  top-row  ktws  as  the 
top  rung  of  a  ladder  reaching  from  the 
home  keys.  The  student  is  guided  up 
the  ladder  bv  such  drills  as 

fr4f  fr4f  f4f  f4f  f4  f4  4  4 
In  the  initial  stages  of  learning  the 
reaches,  detours  like  the  one  to  r  in  the 


fr4f  combination  are  justified  because 
they  do  help  the  student  find  the  reach 
direction  and  adjust  his  fingers  to  ex¬ 
tended  vertical  reaches;  the  detour  is  a 
step  in  “prcK-eeding  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown.”  But  the  detours  should 
be  eliminated  as  s(X)n  as  possible  so  that 
students  will  learn  to  make  the  reaches 
directly  to  the  top  row  with  confidcnc'e. 

Some  texts  provide  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  shift  character  along  with  the 
number.  .\Ithough  this  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  assixiating  inimlx?rs  with  char¬ 
acters  at  the  outset,  it  complicates  some¬ 
what  the  initial  task  of  learning  to  make 
the  top-row  reaches  skillfully,  l)ccause 
shifting  technique  and  additional  mem¬ 
orization  is  necx*ssary.  Drills  for  intro¬ 
ducing  numbers  and  characters  simul¬ 
taneously  usually  appear  something  like 

sw2s  s2s  s2  2  sw2'’s  s2’'s  s”s  s” 
with  or  without  the  detour  to  stop  off 
at  the  If  key. 

.\lthough  most  contemporary  typing 
textbooks  assign  the  2-key  to  the  S- 
finger,  the  3  to  the  D-finger,  and  .so  on, 
some  teachers  still  prefer  to  assign  the 
2  as  an  A-fInger  reach,  the  3  as  an  S- 
finger  reach,  and  so  on.  Two  factors  are 
involved  in  selecting  one  fingering  plan 
against  the  other.  In  the  a)mmon  S-2 
method,  the  A-finger  has  no  top-row- 
key  duty,  and  the  6-key  is  controlled 
by  the  long  J-6  reach;  in  the  less  com¬ 
mon  A-2  method,  the  A-finger  does  have 
a  top-row-key  assignment,  and  the  6- 
key  is  controlled  via  the  shorter  F-6 
reach.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much 
value  in  having  the  fingers  move  in  a 
direction  that  is  consistent  with  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  they  move  to  conirol 
the  letter  ke\  s. 

Regardless  of  the  finger  assignments, 
students  must  lx*  insfnicted  always  to 
type  the  number  with  the  controlling 
finger— without  exception.  In  the  first 
period  of  learning  a  number  reach,  it 
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Li  useful  to  urge  the  students  to  anchor 
the  little  finger  or  the  index  finger  on 
the  home  row  when  making  the  long 
reaches;  this  gives  the  student  a  sense 
Oi  security  in  his  first  number  typing  and 
reduces  arm  and  hand  movements.  How¬ 
ever,  as  typing  skill  progresses,  the 
learner  should  be  encouraged  to  slough 
off  any  tendency  to  anchor  his  finger  to 
the  home  row,  for  this  retards  speed. 

Teachers  should  encourage  students 
to  look  at  the  keyboard  while  making 
the  first  exploratory  reaches.  It  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  have  the  students 
fumble  for  the  correct  motion  pathway 
to  the  6  or  7,  for  example,  when  they 
could  use  their  eyes  to  check  what  their 
fingers  have  to  do  to  execute  the  stroke 
correctly.  A  good  plan  is  to  have  stu¬ 
dents  look  at  their  fingers  making  the 
reaches  to  top-row  keys,  than  to  have 
them  close  their  eyes  to  accpiire  the 
“feel”  of  the  reacli,  and  finally  to  urge 
them  to  keep  eyes  on  the  copy  while 
they  practice  the  stroke. 

Students  have  a  fear  of  number  typing 
that  is  due  to  an  uneasy  sen.se  of  in¬ 
security  when  their  fingers  are  so  far 
removed  from  their  home  keys.  It  is 
the  teacher’s  job  to  eliminate  this  fear 
and  to  instill  confidence. 

■  Presenting  .Numbers  and  Characters 
by  the  “Pipe  Organ”  Method— 

Tlie  “pipe  organ”  method  (so  called 
bc'cause  the  l(*ft  hand  is  placed  on  the 
top  row  while  the  right  hand  remains 
on  the  home  keys,  much  as  an  organi.st 
may  have  his  hands  on  two  different 
keyboards)  was  jaopnlari/ed  to  .some  ex¬ 
tent  years  ago  by  Zillah  K.  MacDonald. 

The  system  uses  the  A-2  fingering 
method.  The  right  hand,  remaining  nor¬ 
mally  in  the  home-key  ixrsition,  controls 
the  7,  8,  9,  and  0  keys;  but  the  left 
hand  is  placed  in  a  secondary  home- 
key  position  on  the  top  row  on  the  2, 
3,  4,  and  5  keys,  with  the  5-finger  (F- 
finger)  assigned  also  to  control  the  6' 
key.  Thus,  the  numlrers  1  (controlled 
by  the  L-finger  on  its  home  key) 
through  6  are  under  the  fingers  for 
instant,  controlled  oiwration.  The  left 
hand  is  lifted  to  the  “number  position” 
whether  to  type  an  isolated  number  or 
a  series  of  numerals. 

In  presenting  numlK;rs  by  this  meth¬ 
od,  the  teacher  should  provide  freejuent 
practice  in  moving  the  left  hand  to  the 
number  jwsition  so  that  the  students 
may  adjust  quickly  to  the  elevation  of 
the  left  hand,  which  feels  strange  at 
first.  When  the  left  hand  is  in  position, 
the  student  should  type  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 
so  that  rapid,  easy  stroking  may  be  de¬ 
veloped.  Although  the  left  hand  is  re¬ 
moved  entirely  from  the  home  row,  the 
student  still  has  an  anchor  to  the  home 
row  in  the  figure  1.  After  the  students 
have  developed  skill  in  typing  i,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  the  remaining  numbers  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  usual  manner. 


Doctor  Rowe  .  .  .  touch  on  top  row,  too 


This  method  builds  a  strong  sense 
of  security  in  number  typing,  for  five 
long  reaches  are  eliminated  and  six  of 
the  numlx'rs  are  under  positive  control. 
-Miss  MacDonald,  using  her  method, 
found  that  she  could  easily  introduce 
the  number  controls  in  one  period  and 
that  students  typed  with  almost  ixsrtect 
acfuracy  from  the  outset.  The  foUlowing 
is  the  drill  she  irsed,  with  each  jiart  of 
the  drill  repeated  many  times; 

1.  12.34.56.5  j7j  k8k  191 

2.  122  13.3  144  1.55  166  1.55  178 
178  189  189  12.34.565  191 

3.  1949  2.565  7843  1949  2.565  7843 

4.  1234.565  178  189  ;0;  190 

This  method  assures  great  accuracy 
in  the  typing  of  numbers;  and  the  sense 
of  security  rleveloped  in  this  way  stim¬ 
ulates  speed  building.  It  is  an  excadlent 
method  for  typists  engaged  in  statistical 
work. 

However,  in  the  ordinary  typing  of 
dates  and  addresses,  one  may  (piestion 
the  use  of  the  extra  motion  involved  in 
lifting  the  left  hand  to  the  top  row  to 
type  a  single  nuinlM'r;  as,  for  example, 
the  5  in  1951.  Also,  in  examining  this 
method  objectively,  one  must  remark 
that  the  lilting  of  the  left  hand  to  the 
2-3-4-5  position  destroys  the  normal 
balance  of  the  hand  jx)sitions  on  the 
keyboard.  In  the  early  stages  of  learning 
the  numlx'rs  by  this  methixl,  the  student 
may  encounter  a  tendency  to  return 
to  a  left-hand  home  position  based  on 
G  rather  than  on  F. 

■  Drills  for  Improving  Speed  and  Ac¬ 
curacy  in  Typing  Numbers— 

Whether  the  vertical  approach  or  the 
pipe-organ  method  is  used,  the  teacher 
will  need  a  variety  of  drills  for  CH)ntinual 
practice  directed  toward  improvement 

of  technique,  as  well  as  for  keeping 

interest  alive  in  number  typing. 

•  Consecutive-number  drills,  such  as 
1  2  .3  4  5 
11  12  13  14  15 

11  22  33  44  .55 


are  probably  the  most  commonly  used 
number  drills.  When  using  these  drills, 
teachers  must  make  certain  that  students 
type  each  number  as  a  reach  from  the 
home  row  (if  the  vertical-ladder  ap¬ 
proach  is  used),  if  the  students  are  to 
develop  proper  controls.  Students  are 
tempted  to  lift  bt)th  hands  to  the  top 
row,  just  to  get  rapid  pnxluction  of  the 
drill,  in  which  case  little  or  no  improve¬ 
ment  will  take  place. 

•  Multiplication-table  drills,  like 

2  4  6  8  10  or  3  6  9  12  15 
aixl  so  on,  provide  an  excellent  review 
of  numlx*r  reaches.  In  most  cases, 
students  are  able  to  anticipate  the  next 
number  and  so  stroke  it  with  good  tech- 
ni({ue.  Such  drills  also  have  .some  value 
as  concentration  practice. 

•  Parallel-reach  drills,  like 

29  38  47  53  74  83  etc. 

129  138  147  1.55  165  183  etc. 
impress  the  student  with  the  space 
relationship  Ix'tween  keys  and  e.stablish 
finger  ass(X'iations.  Once  the  pattern  is 
recognized,  these  drills  are  easy  to  type 
and  are  thus  confidence-building  mate¬ 
rial.  Such  (bills  have  little  value  when 
practiced  from  the  pipe-organ  position, 
Ix'cause  the  finger  reaches  would  not 
be  parallel. 

•  Balanced-luind  number  drills,  such 
as 

12  95  84  02  15  8314  9203  etc. 
develop  stroking  skill  as  well  as  power 
of  concentration.  Since  the  numbers 
are  arranged  in  chance  order,  except 
that  every  two  numerals  are  from  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  the  keyboard,  this  material 
simulates  the  type  of  number  c^opy  that 
the  student  will  meet  in  statistical  typ¬ 
ing.  Too,  the  reaches  are  divided  evenly 
between  the  hands,  and  thus  the  drill 
serves  as  an  exeelleirt  workout  for  num¬ 
ber  control  and  stroking  practice. 

•  Slifft-key  drills  like 

s”s  d#d  $4  .5%  AB«fC  etc. 
are  useful  in  introducing  new  svmlxil 
reaches,  in  reviewing  carmpleted  les- 
'sons,  and  in  strengthening  associations 
between  numlrers  and  the  related  char¬ 
acters.  This  type  of  drill  material  should 
be  used  sparingly,  for  it  has  a  frighten¬ 
ing  aspect:  it  looks  difficult.  It  is  better 
to  include  the  special  characters  in  con¬ 
textual  drills,  in  a  natural  setting. 

•  C<yrrcspondini’-sequence  drills, 
widely  known  as  “we  2.3”  drills  because 
this  c-ombination  is  the  first  and  most 
obvious  one  of  the  type,  are  especially 
useful  in  developing  ease  and  positive 
control  in  number  typing.  The  drill  is 
characterized  by  alternate  words  and 
numlxTS  whose  strokes  are  written  in 
the  .same  sequence  and  by  the  same 
fingers: 

we  we  we  2.3  23  2.3  to  to  to  .59  .59  .59 

The  sequences  can  be  developed  for 
long  combinations,  too,  like  pottr  0974 
and  write  24853  and  many  others,  so 

(Continued  on  page  137) 
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iirSiM::—  I 

Says  this  plain  and  timely  message:  These 
days  of  national  defense  pressure, 
businessmen  have  been  probing  the  industrial  processes, 
looking  for  economies  and  short-cuts,  when  paperwork  offers 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  savings  and  speed-ups.  All  of  business, 
all  of  industry,  is  only  dead  equipment  without  paperwork  to  make  it  go! 

HOSHOlUDVOVmiUlDMr 

Paperwork  is  the  slow-up  or  speed-up  of  business,  and  speeding  paperwork  is 
DITTO’S  business.  The  more  you  know  about  DITTO  the  better  equipped  you 
are  for  resultful  teaching— for  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  DEPENDS  ON  DITTO! 

MEM  HERE  FOR  SniDEETS.TOO 

Take  two  otherwise  equally  trained  students.  One  grasps  business 
function  by  understanding  DITTO.  The  other  does  not.  Which 
has  the  "edge”  in  employment  and  business  progress? 

FREE!  S-Limili  DITTO*  tOERSE 

NOW  AVAILABLE  — a  course  of  five  3U-minute  /••’d 

lessons  covering  DITTO  operation  and  function 

—printed  in  reproducing  ink  so  each  student  may  .A.  V  V  >4l 

have  personal  lesson  sheets. 

_ _ I 

ditto,  lne.,658  So.  0okl«yllvd.,Cliico9.  12,  lilies  J 

I  Gentlemen:  Without  cost  or  obligation  to  me  please  sen 

[  me  the  5-Usson  DITTO  Course. 

I  My  Name-^ - - - 

}  School— - - - - -  I®  Appearing  currently  in\ 

I  _ _ _  x^ime,  Neusueek,  U.S.  New's,! 

I  *^***  „  I  Fortune,  Business  Week,  etc. 

I  City _ _ _  _ I 
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long  as  the  letters  used  are  the 
Wf^rtyuiop  strokes. 

One  value  of  these  drills  is  that  the 
fact  that  numbers  may  be,  and  should 
be,  typed  as  easily  and  quickly  as  words 
is  implicit  in  the  design  of  these  drills. 
This  material  offers  a  most  enjoyable 
way  for  students  to  improve  number¬ 
typing  technique— the  words  break  up 
the  monotony  in  number  stroking.  The 
student  soon  discovers  that  the  fingers 
used  to  type  we  at  a  rapid  rate  may  be 
used  to  type  23  just  as  easily  and 
qiuckly.  These  drills  are  effective  in 
building  automatic  associations  be¬ 
tween  fingers  and  the  numbers  they 
govern. 

•  Contextual  drills,  long  popular 
with  authors  of  textbooks,  should  be 
used  throughout  the  typing  course  to 
provide  practice  on  numbers  and  char¬ 
acters  in  a  natural  setting.  Examples: 

By  May  29,  he  had  indexed  165  of 
the  1,347  books. 

“No!”  She  shouted,  “I  ordered  #4.5, 
not  #47.” 

If  such  drills  are  practiced  purpose¬ 
fully  and  frequently,  students  over¬ 
come  the  tendency  to  hesitate  or  to  be¬ 
come  nervous  when  they  encounter 
numbers  and  characters  in  straight 
copy.  These  drills  offer  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  include  number  stroking 
in  the  natural  rhythm  of  his  typing: 
they  should  Ix^  practiced  with  this  goal 
in  mind— particularly  in  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  learning  stages. 

•  Exemplary  drills  serve  a  dual  pur¬ 
pose;  they  give  practice  in  the  reaches 
and  provide  instniction,  as  these  two 
examples  illustrate: 

Use  &  (ampersand)  in  some  firm 
names;  as,  Dodd  &  Mcany,  Inc. 

Use  figures  for  page  numbers;  as, 
page  33,  page  42.  page  56. 

If  the  illustrative  rules  are  stated  simply 
and  clearlv.  students  will  be  apt  to  re- 
memlrer  them  through  the  repeated 
practice. 

•  Miwrlhneous  drills  of  many  kinds 
are  commonly  used  for  variety  and  for 
intensive  practice.  Questions  involving 
numbers  are  one  form: 

What  ts  the  sum  of  .39  and  28  and 
47  and  56? 

Having  students  type  “constructed” 
fractions  is  another: 

1/3  4/5  5/6  6/7 
1  2/3  plus  3  4/5 

Linking  a  character  to  each  of  a  series 
of  numbt'rs  is  also  common: 

1%  2%  .3%  4%  etc. 

Typing  dates  is  a  fourth  kind  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  drill: 

July  4,  1776;  November  11,  1918; 
December  7,  1941 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


GLADYS  BAHR 

Stephens  College 
Columbii.  Missouri 


TO  REVI\  E  the  old  question-and-answer  technique,  use  one  of  the  popular 
television  or  radio  quiz  shows  as  a  basis.  The  Quiz  Kids,  Information 
Please,  What  in  the  World,  and  Pantomime  Quiz  are  just  a  few  of  the 
present-day  popular  quiz  shows  that  may  be  imitated  in  the  classroom. 

Many  teachers  think  that  a  different  routine  means  extra  work;  but  that  need 
not  be  true— questions  from  the  textbook  may  be  used.  It  may  take  less  energy 
if  the  teacher  sits  in  the  rear  of  the  classroom  while  the  pupils  act  as  contestants, 
announcers,  emcees,  and  the  like.  School-name  pencils,  candy  bars,  and  other 
small  prizes  may  be  given  as  awards  for  intelligent  answers.  They  are  sure  to 
be  more  appreciated  than  the  customary  school  marks. 

■  Flannel  Board— Miss  Inez  Hinrichs,  of  La  Crosse  (Wisconsin)  High  SchooL 
placed  at  the  top  of  a  green  flannel  board,  a  sign,  “Your  Keys  to  Shopping 
Efficiency.”  Beneath  it  a  cutout  of  a  large  paper  keyhole  adhered  easily.  It 
had  been  prepared  by  applying  small  patches  of 
sandpaper  on  the  reverse  side.  To  ten  class  members 
she  gave  twelve-inch  gold-paper  keys,  on  whose 
shafts  were  lettered  (1)  Value.  (2)  Style,  (3)  Use, 
(4)  Quantity,  (5)  Grade,  (6)  Price,  (7)  Brand, 
(8)  Sales,  (9)  Cash,  (10)  Group  Buying.  These  keys, 
too,  had  swatches  of  sandpaper  on  the  reverse  side. 
As  she  talked  about  the  various  tested  shopping 
principles— compare  values;  select  basic  style;  buy 
on  basis  of  intended  use;  buy  on  basis  of  grade  labels; 
stick  to  middle-price  lines;  watch  for  sales;  pool  your 
buying;  pay  cash;  etc.— the  pupil  holding  a  key  to 
that  particular  principle  stepped  up  to  the  flannel 
board  and  placed  his  key  near  the  keyhole.  After  this  attention-getting  device 
was  completed,  it  remained  in  the  classroom  as  a  visual  aid  for  the  unit  on 
Effective  Shopping. 

The  shopping  principles  are  explained  in  a  twenty-five  cent  Signet  Book, 
The  Consumers  Guide  to  Better  Buying,  by  Sidney  Margolius,  available  from 
New  American  Library  of  World  Literature,  Inc.,  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  New  York. 

The  flannel  board  may  be  used  as  an  attractive  visual  aid  for  illustrating 
a  variety  of  consumer-education  topics. 

■  Consumer  Business  Course  of  Study— If  you  are  installing  or  revising  your 
consumer-education  course,  you  may  wish  to  examine  Suggestions  for  Organiz¬ 
ing  and  Developing  Courses  in  (1)  Basic  Business  Education  (2)  Consumer 
Business  Education,  published  by  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Vocational  Division,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  The  units  were  developed  by 
Oscar  D.  Brudevold,  Waseca  High  School,  Waseca,  Minnesota,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Ray  G.  Price,  professor  of  business  education  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  Each  of  the  ten  units  suggested  for  the  eleventh-  or  twelfth- 
grade  course  in  consumer  business  education  contains  an  overview,  objectives, 
content,  suggested  activities,  selected  aids,  and  references. 

■  Using  Today’s  Materials— 

If  the  teacher  is  alert  to  the  wealth  of  consumer  information  available  in 
current  newspapers  and  magazines,  it  will  often  be  a  means  of  creating  in¬ 
terest— for  the  young  pupil  in  the  consumer-education  class— in  up-to-date  facts. 
He  needs  to  find  the  material,  to  read  it,  and  to  evaluate  it. 

To  show  that  consumer  articles  are  available,  the  teacher  mav  bring  recent 


nragazines  to  class.  Readers  Digest  has  a  “Report  to  Consumers”  each  month; 
but  that  mav  not  be  the  only  consumer-education  article  in  the  issue.  In  the 
August,  1952,  number,  for  example,  “Is  Your  Home  Properly  Insured?,”  “Wool’s 
Battle  with  the  Synthetics,”  and  “You  Can’t  Fool  a  Salesperson”  are  equally  as 
helpful  as  the  consumer  report— “Be  Your  Own  Dry  Cleaner.”  Almost  every 
issue  of  the  women’s  magazines  will  also  contain  a  consumer-education  article. 

•  After  the  teacher  brings  the  article  to  class,  gives  a  synopsis,  and  tells 
why  he  thinks  it  is  authentic  and  valuable,  he  may  suggest  that  class  members 
do  the  same.  A  few  pupils  will  follow  the  same  procedure  without  additional 
motivation;  others  will  need  further  examination  of  their  interests  and  needs 
before  they  see  that  current  material  may  aid  in  solving  their  problems. 
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Distributive  Education 

SAMUEL  W.  CAPLAN 

Temple  University 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 


I'J  TEACHING  merchandise  information  and  product  selling,  these  four  new 
pamphlets  should  prove  quite  useful:  Atisco  Serves  the  Knittinp,  Industry 
is  an  18-page  brochure  that  is  generousK-  illustrated  with  photographs  and 
at  contains  some  swatches  of  Avisco  tricot  fabrics.  In  addition,  a  non¬ 
technical,  illustrated  explanation  is  presented  of  the  knitting,  dyeing,  and 
finishing  of  Avisco  knit  fabrics.  Distributed  free  of  charge  by  .American  Visc-ose 
Corporation  Advertising  Department,  350  Fifth  ,\venue.  New  York  City  1. 

•  Know  the  Product  You  Sell  is  an  18-page,  illustrated  brochure,  with  text 
on  the  pens,  pencils,  and  desk  sets  of  The  Esterhrook  Pen  Company  line. 
Written  for  retail  salespeople,  this  attractive  Iwoklet  can  he  very  helpful  to 
them.  Copies  of  the  booklet  are  available  at  no  charge  from  the  Advertising 
Department,  the  Esterhrook  Pen  Company,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

•  \V/iaf  Every  Hosiery  Salesgirl  Should  Know  About  Twist  is  available  gratis 
from  the  Duplan  Corporation,  1407  Broadw’ay,  New  Y’ork  City  18.  This  handy 
little  folder  tells,  in  a  few  words,  some  facts  about  what  twist  does,  what  it  is, 
and  the  difference  Iretween  1.5  denier  twist  and  40 
twist. 

•  Why  SjmldinR  Products  Are  So  Easy  to  Sell  is  an 
interesting,  illustrated  booklet  written  f(»r  retail  sport¬ 
ing  g(X)ds  salespeople  to  help  them  do  a  better  job  in 
selling  Spalding  golf  clubs,  tennis  rackets,  and  golf 
and  tennis  balls.  This  Ixyoklet  can  assist  salesmen  ex¬ 
plain  to  customers  the  technicalities  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  tennis  rackets  and  golf  clubs,  as  well  as  enable 
the  sale.sman  to  suggest  the  right  piece  of  e(piipinent 
for  each  piujyose.  This  booklet  is  available  free  of 
charge  from  A.  C.  Spalding  and  Brothers,  Inc.,  .\d- 
vertising  Department,  161  Sixth  .Avenue,  New  York 
Cit\'  13.  Worth  writing  for. 

■  Magazine  Articles-Current  articles  of  real  interest  include  the  following: 

•  “A  Retail  Traininp,  Program”  A  fonnalized,  organized  training  schedule 
is  a  must  for  most  retail  stores.  M.  .Adele  Metzcl,  Personnel  Consultant, 
Institute  for  Vocational  Development,  explains  how’  a  store  employing 
apiiroximately  7(M)  workers  developed  an  efficient  training  program.  Journal 
of  Retailing,  Spring,  1952. 

•  “Note  to  Get  G(H)d  Speakers  to  Talk  at  Your  Meetings.”  This  old  enigma 
is  treated  in  a  new  way  by  Howard  Hovde,  who  suggests  an  interchange  of 
speakers  lietween  associations.  More  important,  this  g(M)d  friend  points  out  the 
pattern  of  sales  training  that  distributive  education  makes  available  to  trade 
organizations.  Sales  Meetings,  July  1,  1952  (part  2  of  Sales  Management). 

•  “Revolution  in  Retailing— The  Supermarket.”  A  major  revolution  in  dis¬ 
tribution  has  come  alK)ut  with  the  advent  of  the  supermarket.  In  a  most  com¬ 
prehensive  report,  the  history,  present  force,  and  future  implications  of  this 
modern  giant  are  outlined.  Hu.sine.ss  Week,  June  28,  1952.  Note  that  copies  of 
this  report  are  available  at  the  following  rates:  1  to  10  copies,  20  cents  each; 
11-100  copies,  16  cents  each, 

•  “How  to  Make  Training  Attractive."  Leslie  Giblin  has  conducted  sales- 
craft  clinics  in  a  numlier  of  cities  in  the  East.  His  main  principle  of  training 
is  to  stress  the  self-interest  motive  constantly.  His  answrus  to  a  number  of 
controversial  matters  should  arouse  much  thinking  and  discussion.  Stores, 
June,  19.52. 

•  “What’s  Wrong  with  Retail  Salesmanship,”  Fortune  magazine  is  ejuite 
concerned.  As  No.  1\’  of  a  series  entitled,  “Selling  in  Today’s  Economy,”  the 
July  issue  illustrates  what  is  not  happening  at  tlje  point  of  sale;  why  it  is  iK)t 
happening;  and  what  the  retailer,  manufacturer,  and  wholesaler  can  do 
alx)uf  it.  .As  in  all  of  Fortune’s  endeavors,  this  makes  for  good  reading. 

•  “Making  the  Most  of  People.”  The  store-management  and  personnel  group 
is  concentrating  on  retailing’s  first  problem— how  to  get  more  prodisction  per 
person.  The  report  is  contained  in  the  July,  19.52,  issue  of  Store.s— “Retail 
Salesmanship  and  Retail  Systems.”  Some  hope  is  given  that  retailing  generally 
may  be  able  to  halt  the  decline  of  emplosee  productivitv-,  and  how’  this  can 
be  done. 
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The  drills  identified  alx)ve  are 
merely  representative;  there  are  many 
others.  Textbooks  incorporate  many  of 
these  drills,  but  some  teachers  prefer  to 
develop  their  own  material  of  this 
nature. 

■  Skill-Improvement  Procedures— 

No  matter  what  plan  of  presentation 
is  emploved,  no  matter  how  great  the 
variety  of  drills  used,  students  will  not 
develop  skill  in  typing  numlxus  and 
characters  unless  the  teacher  takes  a 
positive,  affirmative  attitude  tow-ard  this 
area  of  skill  development  and  develops 
confidence  in  his  own  ability. 

To  improve  this  area  of  skill,  con¬ 
tinual  reteaching,  review,  and  construc¬ 
tive  skill-building  drill  is  essential.  Gon- 
trols  diminish  rapidly  when  they  are 
not  used  constantly.  Figure  C'ontrols 
are  not  an  exception;  they  must  not  lx- 
neglected  at  any  stage  in  the  typing 
course.  Some  practice  and  drill  on  num¬ 
bers  an<l  characters  should  be  included 
in  each  day’s  lesson.  This  inclusion  may 
take  manv  forms— and  should,  for  the 
sake  of  varietv!— including  the  follow'- 
ing: 

1 .  Incf)rporation  of  number  and  char- 
actir  stroking  in  the  daily  warmup. 

.L  Ina)rporation  of  numbers  and 
char.ieters  in  service-control  drills,  such 
as  !  tbulation  exerci.ses,  hackspacing 
e.’(erc;se.>,  etc. 

3.  Providing  a  gocxl  “sprinkling”  of 
numbers  and  characters  in  some  of  the 
business  letters,  legal  forms,  memo¬ 
randa,  etc. 

4.  Providing  fre<pient  short  number 
drills. 

.5.  Using  numlx'rs  in  dictated  drills. 

6.  Gomposition  exercises  featuring 
numbers,  such  as  making  a  calendar  of 
school  activities. 

7.  Providing  occasional  timed  writ¬ 
ings  on  copv  made  up  of  munlx*rs  and 
characters. 

8.  Including  in  preview  exercises  all 
numlx'rs  and  characters  to  be  used  in 
the  application  exercises  for  the  period. 

As  soon  as  the  top  row  has  been  in¬ 
troduced,  the  teachers  should  noint  out 
to  the  students  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  way  they  must  read  c-opy 
for  numbers  and  the  way  thev  read 
copv  for  words  and  phrases.  In  typing 
numlx'rs  and  characters,  more  attention 
to  detail  is  re<iuired. 

A  (|uick  glance  at  a  phrase,  such  as 
it  will  he,  is  sufficient  stimulus  for  typ¬ 
ing  it  accurately  and  quickly  but  if  a 
serial  number  (say,  61-4931-MH)  is  to 
be  tviied,  the  student  must  examine  the 
copy  in  much  greater  detail— must  alert 
him.self  to  concentrate  clo.sely.  The 
f.imiliar  jihrase  it  will  he  imposes  no 
spelling  problem  and  the  senuence  of 
its  letters  will  always  be  the  same, 
whereas  the  .serial  number  is  not  familiar 
and  the  sequence  of  its  numbers  and 
letters  will  vary. 
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Some  teachers  recommend  deliberate 
pronunciation  of  each  part  of  such  copy 
as  a  means  of  gaining  control;  others 
recommend  breaking  up  the  copy  into 
logical,  perceptible  units  for  typing, 
such  as  61-  4931-  M8.  Both  methods  | 
enable  the  student  to  achieve  a  surer 
recognition  of  the  elements  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  correct  sequence. 

•  A  useful  device  for  improving 
skill  in  typing  numbers  involves  the  use 
of  the  blackboard.  The  teacher  writes 
single  numbers,  in  a  column,  on  the 
blackboard  at  short  intervals,  instruct¬ 
ing  the  students  to  type  each  new  num¬ 
ber  as  many  times  as  possible  (with  a 
space  after  each  numln'r)  before  an¬ 
other  number  is  added  to  the  column. 
After  a  column  has  been  put  on  the 
briard  and  practiced,  the  teacher  then 
adds  atK)ther  number  before  or  after 
the  original  figure.  The  students  now 
tvpe  each  two-digit  number  as  many 
times  as  possible.  Then  the  teacher 
adds  another  number  to  each  figure  in  | 
the  column,  creating  a  three-digit  fig¬ 
ure,  and  students  type  these  numbers 
in  the  same  manner.  Finallv,  the 
teacher  adds  a  t'omma  and  another  fig¬ 
ure  to  each  three-digit  figure  in  the 
ctdiimn,  and  the  students  type  these 
five-stroke  numbers. 

This  exercise  will  improve  speed,  for 
the  repeated  practice  during  the  inter¬ 
vals  builds  skill  in  executing  the  top- 
row  strokes.  This  drill  goes  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  stimulating  per¬ 
manent  learning,  .\fter  a  little  practice, 
students  follow  this  exercise  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  a  determination  to  im¬ 
prove  their  number-typing  skill. 

•  Review  is  perhaps  an  overworked 
word,  but  it  is  still  a  sound  idea  in 
traching  tvpewriting.  When  numbers 
and  characters  occur  in  new  conv 
throughout  the  course,  it  is  verv  helnful 
to  preview  the  reaches  involved  before 
tvping  the  copy.  Previewing  will  per¬ 
mit  the  sttidents  to  tvpe  this  material 
with  confidence  and  to  eliminate  hesi¬ 
tation  in  number  stroking.  Students 
should  be  given  manv  opjiortunities  to 
improve  their  technicpie;  frefjuent  re¬ 
views  and  previews  offer  ideal  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  to  do  this. 

•  Grading.  The  .student’s  ability  to 
type  numbers  should  Ire  considered  in 
any  grading  plan.  One-  or  two-minute 
time'd  writings  should  be  given  from 
time  to  time  .so  that  the  student  mav  be 
informed  as  to  his  speed  in  typing 
numlu'rs.  The  teacher  should  set  up  a 
goal  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  straight-copv  sireed.  Speed  tests 
and  records  of  acc-omplishment  provide 
excellent  means  of  keeping  interest 
alive  in  the  development  of  skill  in  this 
important  phase  of  typewriting. 

Teachers  cannot  afford  to  accept  a 
partial  skill  development;  students  can¬ 
not  afford  to  accept  a  partial  vocational 
competency! 


Professional  Reading 

DR.  KENNETH  J.  HANSEN 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education 
Greeley,  Colorado 

Most  instructors  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  business  teachers 
would  like  to  see  more  economic  theory  and  applied  economics 
brought  into  the  business-teacher  education  curriculum.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  those  preparing  teachers  in  colleges  of  education.  In  general, 
graduates  of  colleges  of  education  know  altogether  too  little  about  the  economic 
Hxnld  in  which  they  live.  Teachers  of  general  business  subjects  in  particular 
should  have  a  sound,  fundamental  knowledge  of  economics.  If  this  has  not 
been  obtained  in  college,  it  is  suggested  that  some  additional  reading  in  this 
area  be  done.  This  month  five  tKxrks  dealing  with  economic  thought  will  be 
reviewed. 

■  Economic  History— 

The  Develojrment  of  Economic  Thou<’ht  is  by  Philip  C’harles  Newman 
($5.00,  Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  New  York  City).  There  have  f)een  many  volumes 
written  on  the  history  of  economic  theor>’,  but  this  book  should  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  business  teachers  for  two  reasons.  First,  Newman  has  con¬ 
centrated  more  on  latter-day  economists  than  most 
authors  of  studies  on  economic  the<iry.  Because  of 
this,  if  the  Ixwk  is  read  as  a  teacher  reference,  the 
material  covered  will  surely  lie  of  great  interest  to 
high  sch(X)l  students  and  to  cxillege  stiidents  study¬ 
ing  elementary  economics  or  intrixluction  to  business. 
Second,  the  author  devotes  considerable  discussion 
to  each  of  the  economists’  life,  background,  or  e<lu- 
cation. 

Economic  Thought  will  be  of  tremendous  value 
to  any  high  school  or  college  t(;acher  who  has  not  had 
what  he  considers  to  In*  an  adequate  background  in 
ec'onomic  theory. 

•  Geiural  Economic  Hisionj  is  a  reprint  of  a 
1927  b<M)k  by  the  great  German  social  scientist.  Max  VVelx'r  ($4.50,  The  Fret' 
Press,  Glencoe,  Illinois).  Weber  started  his  professional  career  as  an  econ¬ 
omist,  but  is  much  better  known  as  a  sociologist.  For  this  reason,  his  works 
are  often  ignored  in  studies  of  economic  histors’.  However,  Weber  is  prolrably 
best  known  for  having  produced  the  famous  Protestant  Ethic. 

•  The  Decline  of  Laissez  Faire,  by  Harold  U.  Faulkner  ($4.50,  Rinehart  and 
Gompany,  Inc.,  New  York  Gity),  is  Volume  VH  of  a  proposed  nine-volume 
series  on  the  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  This  volume  shirts  at 
about  the  turn  of  the  C'entury  and  ends  at  the  lieginning  of  the  first  World  War. 

F'aulkncr  emphasizes  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  America  and  stresses 
the  place  of  the  United  States  in  the  international  economy.  His.  philosophy, 
that  hiirtory  deals  with  people  instead  of  abstractions,  gives  the  Ixiok  a  certain 
warmth  not  found  in  the  usual  history  book. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  volume,  Faulkner  discu.s.ses  ec'onomic  America  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  the  phases  of  the  economic  life  of 
America  that  he  discusses  are  the  business  cycle,  the  development  of  imperial¬ 
ism,  the  movement  of  population,  technological  developments,  consolidation  of 
businesses,  the  development  of  transportation,  labor  and  its  problems,  and  the 
era  of  industrial  and  political  reform. 

■  Readings  in  Economics— 

Outside  Readings  in  Economics,  t'dited  by  .Arleigh  P.  Hess  and  others 
($2.75,  Thomas  Y.  Growell  Gomixiny,  New  York  Gity),  and  Readings  in 
Economics,  edited  bv  Paul  A.  Samuelson  and  others  ($5. .50,  McGraw-Hill 
BiKik  Gompanv,  Inc.,  New  York  Gity),  arc  practically  indispensable  to  all 
students  of  economics. 

•  These  two  volumes  cover  many  of  the  important  essays  and  treatises  that 
have  lieen  written  on  economics.  While  there  is  some  duplication  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  covered,  each  Iwok  discusses  a  considerable  amount  of  unique  material. 
.Among  the  materials  covered  in  Outside  Readings  are  “The  Pin  Factory,”  by 
.Adam  Smith;  “100%  Money,”  by  Irving  Fisher;  and  “The  Gommunist  Mani¬ 
festo,”  by  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels.  Readings  in  Economics  has  such 
I  articles  as  “Population  Growth  and  Poverty,”  by  Thomas  R.  Malthus;  “Free 
Private  Enterprise,”  by  Sumner  Slichter. 
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£RflSER<?77/C 


— iIm  MW  trtad 

ka^  Heia 

7077  W 


7077B 


Progressive  instrudors  who 
hove  stondordiied  on 
EroserStik  7099  ond  7099B 
os  the  ttH)dem  and  better 
method  ot  erasing  .... 
will  be  happy  to  meet 
two  new  members  of  the 

EroserStik  family . 

7077  ond  7077B  (with 
brush). 

These  new,  blue-pol¬ 
ished  beouties  ore  ideal 
for  keeping  carbon  copies 
cleon.  They  whisk  away 
corbon  smudges  ond  clean 
pencil  morfcs  Tike  magic. 

As  0  teacher,  you  know 
that  executives  do  not 
oppreciote  having  to  read 
a  smudged  ond  "tree" 
marked  corbon  copy. 
EroserStik  is  the  lost  word 
in  oll-oround  typing  clean¬ 
liness  ond  efficiency.  It's 
important  that  you  plant 
the  EroserStik  habit  in 
your  students  before  they 
enter  the  business  world. 

While  recommending 
that  ytir  Supply  Oe- 
parlmenl  order  7077 
and  70771,  we  (uggetl 
rhor  you  tend  lor  tev- 
Orel  lampitt  le  uie  lor 
initruclion  and  demon- 
ttration  in  your  tlott- 
room.  nieote  write  on 
your  tchooi  letterhead. 


Teaching  Aids 

JANE  F.  WHITE 

Ceorgie  State  College  for  Women 
Milledgeville,  Georgia 


GENERAL-BUSINESS  TEACHERS  should  never  lack  supplementary 
materials— and  when  it  comes  to  travel,  there  is  an  unlimited  amount. 
The  School  and  College  Service  of  United  Air  Lines,  5959  South  Cicero 
Avenue,  Chicago  38,  Illinois,  has  put  out  a  pamphlet  describing  their  free 
aviation  education  materials  and  services.  Included  in  the  materials  are  four 
slide-films  and  four  motion  pictures;  and  five  sets  of  pictures  (approximately 
fifty  pictures,  all  ready  for  mounting),  some  of  them  depicting  the  history  of 
the  mail  and  historic  planes. 

■  A  Free  Filing  Film— 

If  you  want  to  use  a  good  motion  picture  (in  color,  with  sound),  choose  “It 
Must  Be  Somewhere,”  the  Remington  Rand  fihn  that  teaches  in  a  half  hour  an 
amazing  amount  of  information  on  why  correct  filing  is  important  and  how 
progressive  firms  organize  their  files  for  top  efficiency.  If  you  want  to  use  this 
film,  schedule  it  well  ahead  of  time  when  writing  to 
the  Sales  Promotion  l>epartment.  Remington  Rand 
Inc.,  315  F’ourth  Avenue,  New  York  Citv  10. 

■  A  Booklet,  a  Glossary,  and  a  Rating  Scale- 
Three  items  that  will  interest  all  business  teachers 
are  available  from  the  Economic  Institute,  Box  1160, 

Chicago  90,  Illinois,  llotv  to  Get  the  Job  is  a  48- page, 
paper-bound  booklet  describing  in  detail  how  to  go 
about  getting  a  job.  Item  numlrer  two,  “.A  Glossary 
of  Economic  Terms,”  lists  over  660  terms,  laws,  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  personalities  associated  with  economics 
and  business.  It  may  be  used  in  business  organiza¬ 
tion,  business  letter  writing,  principles  of  economics, 
money  and  banking,  labor  problems,  and  business 
cycles.  Both  sell  for  less  than  fifty  cents,  and  twenty  per  cent  discount  is  given 
to  all  teachers.  The  last  item  is  a  Teacher  Appraisal  Scale  that  can  be  used 
very  effectively  by  both  college  and  high  school  teachers.  Single  copies  of  the 
rating  scale  will  be  supplied  without  cost  if  the  teacher  will  send  a  self- 
addressed.  stamped  envelope. 

■  Six  Easy  Ways  to  Recognize  a  Bad  Check— 

Here  is  something  that  all  students  of  business  should  be  taught— something 
they  will  find  very'  helpful  in  everyday  business.  These  six  “how’s”  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Fraud  Detection  and  Prevention  Bureau,  2515  West  82  Street, 
Chicago  29,  Illinois,  in  a  booklet  being  used  by  many  colleges  and  high  schools 
in  business-law  classes.  It  is  a  small,  inexpensive  booklet,  but  the  methods  of 
recognizing  a  bad  check  are  explained  adequately.  Single  copies  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  25  cents;  a  discount  is  allowed  on  quantity  orders. 

■  “Electric  Typewriters  in  Education”— 

That  is  the  title  of  an  attractive  and  educational  brochure,  single  copies  of 
which  are  available  (free)  from  the  International  Business  Machines  Corpora¬ 
tion,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22.  If  you  wish  to  watch  the  world’s 
champion  typist  in  your  classroom,  fill  out  the  card  included  in  the  booklet 
and  a  free  showing  of  “Electric  Typing  Time,”  IBM’s  brand-new,  20-minute, 
16mm  full-color  sound  film,  featuring  Stella  Pajunas,  will  be  scheduled.  IBM 
has  many  other  teaching  aids.  Write  for  a  list. 

■  A  Resource  Unit  for  Math  Teachers— With  so  many  of  our  junior  high  school 
students  leaving  school  to  get  jobs,  the  elements  of  financial  security  should 
be  taught.  Four  mathematics  teachers,  all  of  whom  have  taught  arithmetic  in 
the  eighth-  and  ninth-grade  area,  have  worked  together  in  preparing  an  excel¬ 
lent  unit  on  “Family  Financial  Security  Education  for  Mathematics  Students." 
This  unit  completely  covers  various  forms  of  investment  in  an  elementary 
approach.  Included  at  the  end  is  a  complete  bibliography  of  reading  material. 
The  unit  may  be  obtained  free  from  the  Committee  on  Family  Financial 
Security  Education,  488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

■  Typewriter  Mystery  Games— For  fifty  cents,  typewriting  teachers  can  get  a 
copy  of  a  fascinating  booklet  of  typewriter  mystery  games  and  puzzles  by 
Julius  Nelson.  If  you’re  looking  for  something  different,  try  these  once  in  a 
while  in  your  typewriting  classes.  For  information  about  this  visual  aid, 
write  lo  the  Artistic  Typing  Headquarters,  4(M)6  Carlisle  Avenue,  Baltimore  16. 
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PAY  AS  YOU  USE.  Take  advantage  of  this 
amazing  low-cost  6.EA  offer  now.  We  will 
arrange  convenient  monthly  payments-with 
absolutely  no  carrying  charge. 


A  COMPLETE  ELECTRIC  TYPIST  WORKSHOP 


Mail  This  Coupon  For  Complete  Details 


A  battery  of  5  Electri-conomy  typewriters  which  per¬ 
mit  you  to  offer  comprehensive  electric  typing  training 
to  all  advanced  students.  Now  your  graduates  can  qual¬ 
ify  for  the  better  positions  requiring  electric  typing. 


Room  2471,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y 
□  Please  send  me  free  B.E.A.  folder. 


TODAY'S  MOST  MODERN  TYPEWRITERS 


Each  one  a  rugged  Remington  Electn-conomy  with  4 
Automatic  Repeat  features  —  at  no  additional  cost. 


YEARS  OF  ELECTRIC  TYPIST  WORKSHOP  EXPERIENCE 


Remington  Rand’s  Electri-conomy  School  Program  puts 
years  of  school  experience  at  your  disposal.  You  get 
maximum  “student-typing-hours”  from  your  Workshop. 
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TODAY’S  SECRETARY 


Dictation  Transcript 


NameFul  Tale 


ADELE  U.  SCHWELLER 

■  YOU  WASTED  DESPERATELY  to 
be  remembered  for  something  besides 
your  name.  The  snickers  of  the  kids  in 
grade  school,*  the  c-omy  puns  of  high 
school  wisecrackers  still  lingered  fn  your 
mind.  But  mostly  you  hated  the  polite 
smiles  of  the-  office  force  that  first  day 
at  work.  A  girl  of  eighteen  with  plain 
looks  and  an  average  figure  can  be 
sensitive^  about  a  moniker  that  makes 
men  remember  her  with  a  “laugh.” 

But  life  changed  for  you  the  day 
Ruth  asked  you  to  go*  to  the  television 
quiz  show,  All  or  Nothing.  People  who 
wash  sixty-second  story  windows,  wo¬ 
men  who  met-’  their  husbands  in  a  tub 
of  bobl>ing  apples,  and,  men  who  train 
acrobats  for  flea  circuses  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent*  chance  of  l>eing  chosen  from 
an  eager  audience  of  prospective  con¬ 
testants.  Iva  Blownhubble  must  have 
fitted*  in  there  somewhere,  because  Joe 
Foster,  the  genial  quiz  master  of  cere¬ 
monies,  picked  you  as  a  contestant.* 

You  whipixnl  through  “Music  and 
Famous  People,”  to  the  delight  of  the 
audience.  You  nearly  missed  a  question 
in*  “Historical  Events,”  but  finally  blurt¬ 
ed  it  out  correctly,  ju.st  beating  the 
clock.  In  the  “Who  Wrote  W'hat”  cate¬ 
gory,'*  the  questions  were:  Who  wrote 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”?  You  knew.  “How 
to  Win  Friends  and  Influence  People”? 
You  knew  that,"  too.  VVTio  wrote  “Lady 
of  the  Lake”?  It  was  the  last  rjuestion, 
and  on  its  correct  answer  depended  the 
stage  full  of-  prizes  and  the  grand, 
grand  prize— an  evening  on  the  town 
with  the  genial  quiz  master  himself,  Joe 
Foster. 

■  Yc.u  tlioimht  hack'-'  frauticaUif  to  your 
high  school  literature  course;  your  hands 
were  clammy  and  your  head  thumped 
as  you  tried  to  rememlx'r."  Joe  Foster 
seemed  to  hold  his  breath  for  you.  Your 
eyes  met  his,  and  you  saw  Malcolm  and 
James  Fitzjames— and  the  story**  came 
back  to  you  and  you  knew  the  author. 

“Sir  Walter  Scott,”  you  answered  in  a 
clear  voice;  and  Joe  Foster  went  wild 
with**  relief.  The  audience  clapped  and 


whistled,  and  you  couldn’t  stop  smiling. 
JOe  Foster  took  your  hand  and  led  you 
to  the*’  mound  of  appliances  and  blank¬ 
ets  and  small,  interesting  packages. 

“Do  you  plan  to  be  married  soon. 
Miss**  Blownbubble?”  Foster  asked. 

You  shook  your  head,  and  the  au¬ 
dience  tittered. 

“Never  mind,  .Miss  Blownbubble, 
some  lucky  man  is**  sure  to  find  such 
a  smart  girl,”  Foster  ad-liblred.  And 
then  you  were  taken  from  the  stage  and 
asked  where  the  prizes  were  to-*  be 
delivered. 

You  almost  forgot  about  the  evening 
on  the  town  until  later,  when  your 
phone  rang  and  Joe  Foster'-’  enumerated 
the  places  he  was  going  to  take  you. 
Ruth  helped  you  press  your  pale-blue 
formal  that  made  your*'-'  waist  all  but 
disappear,  and  she  let  you  borrow  her 
five-dollar  rhinestone  choker. 

■  Joe  had  a  frietullier  sniite  than**  you 
remembered,  and  he  was  polite  and 
considerate— made  you  feel  that  it  was 
his  date,  even  though  the  sponsors** 
were  paying  and  it  was  all  part  of  his 
job.  The  Stardust  Room  served  a  heav¬ 
enly  six-course  dinner;  but  you  were 
enthralled”  with  just  being  there,  and 
it  was  hard  to  consider  the  food.  Y’ou 
kept  telling  yourself  to  appreciate  the** 
plush,  plush  entertainment  and  to  notice 
the  decor  .  .  .  but  you  were  only  seeing 
Joe— Joe,  not  bragg%-  and  pompous,**  just 
comfortably  nice.  You  discussed  all  sorts 
of  things,  even  what  you  had  done  as 
children.  Not  once  did  he  laugh  at** 
your  name— and,  when  he  callerl  you 
Iva,  it  sounded  almost  iM'autifuI! 

After  the  theater,  Joe  had  the  driver** 
take  the  long  way  back  to  your  house. 
You  talked  gaily  on,  comparing  every¬ 
thing,  from  your  opinions  on  i>olitics** 
to  your  favorite  desserts.  He  .saw  you 
to  the  door,  pressed  your  hand  as  he 
said  a  soft  good  night,  and  was  gone. 

■  “Nou:**  don’t  get  your  blood  pressttre 
up,  kiddo!  Remember,  he  goes  through 
that  routine  every  time  some  girl  an¬ 
swers  all  the’*  questions.  You’ll  never 
hear  from  him  again,”  Ruth  squelched 
your  dreams  the  next  morning  at  work. 


“I  supix)se  you’re  right,  Ruth,"  you 
said**  sadly.  “But  he  was  wonderful— 

I  told  you  about  the  theater,  and  .  . 
You  reported  and  “editorialized”*^  the 
entire  evening  for  Ruth  again  and  again. 
Then,  just  as  you  were  punching  the 
time  cl(x;k  on  the  way  home,  your** 
phone  rang.  It  was  Joe— he  wanted  a 
date  for  Saturday! 

Right  then  you  started  walking  on  a 
soft,  white,  fleecy  cloud.**  Soon  Joe 
caught  the  same  cloud  express,  and  your 
lives  became  as  unconscious  of  reality 
as  a  book  of  Mother*’  Goose.  Iva  Blown- 
l)ubble,  the  girl  with  the  laughable 
name,  was  Ix'ing  loved  and  cherished 
by  a  wonderful  guy  who**  didn’t  make 
unpardonable  puns  alxiut  a  name  you 
couldn’t  help.  On  your  memo  pad,  you’d 
print  and  doodle  “Mrs.**  Joseph  Foster” 
—a  beautiful,  distinguished  name.  And 
it  would  soon  be  yours. 

■  Three  weeks  before  the  wedding,  Joe 
released*"  you  from  his  arms  long 
enough  to  mention  a  fact  he  had  neg¬ 
lected  to  tell  you,  during  your  year 
and  a  half**  of  courtship. 

You  purred  languidly,  “What  is  it, 
J(H“?” 

“Promise  you  won’t  lx  mad?” 

“Of  course  ...  1  won’t  be  mad.” 

“J(x  Foster  isn’t**  my  real  name,  Iva,” 
he  said  by  way  of  beginning.  “I’ve 
been  afraid  to  tell  you,  knowing  how 
sensitive**  you’ve  been  almut  your  own.” 

“But  what  is  your  name,  dear?”  you 
asked. 

“Well,  ill  show  business,  folks  often 
change  their  names  for  professional** 
reasons,  and— well,  I  sort  of  liked  Joe 
Foster.”  He  was  hedging,  and  you  could 
tell  it. 

“I  know,  Joe;  but  what  ts**  your  real 
name?”  you  coaxed. 

Like  a  man  ready  to  accept  his  doom, 
Joe  answered,  “Hugh  Schmell!”  The 
horrible  tightness  in**  his  throat  snapped 
the  moment  you  flung  your  arms  around 
him  and  laughinglv  assured  him  again 
and  again  that  it  didn’t**  matter  in  the 
least. 

And  of  course,  you  know,  it  really 
didn’t!  (952) 
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Oh,  to  Be  a  Script  Clerk! 


Do  you  crave  glamour  enough  to  take  on  Hollywood's  most  difficult,  least  glam¬ 
orized  job?  Then  be  a  script  clerk — but  don't  say  you  weren't  warned! 


JULIETTE  LAINE 

■  Of  the  cotintless  persotis  necessary  to 
the  successful  production  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  none  are  more  valuable'  to  their 
studios  than  the  young  women  known 
as  script  clerks. 

Without  benefit  of  glamour,  the 
script  clerk  is-  the  director’s  right-hand 
man,  the  recording  angel,  all-seeing  eye, 
and  logbook  keeper  of  whatever  pic¬ 
ture"  she’s  working  on.  Without  her,  the 
director  couldn’t  direct  and  the  movie 
v.’ouldn’t  move. 

•  What  does  she  do?  Well,  mostly* 
she  just  sits.  But,  while  she  sits,  she  has 
to  catch  every  slightest  error  made  by 
the  more  expensive  brains  engaged"  in 
the  prrxluction. 

To  do  this,  .she  must  li.sten  to  every 
word,  watch  every  movement  of  every"* 
player  in  every  scene,  and  note  it  all 
down  in  shorthand  at  the  same  time. 
Ifer  duties  are  even  more  exacting'  than 
the  covrrt  reporter’s.  She  must  see  all  as 
well  as  hear  all  in  order  to  be  able  to 
advise  the*  director  and  the  cast  in¬ 
stantly  of  even  the  slightest  deviation 
fiom  the  original  script  no  matter”  how 
many  “takes”  are  made  of  a  single 
.scene  (sometimes  there  may  be  a  dozen 
or  more).  Actors  frequently  change 
lines'"  and  gestures  unconsciously";  and, 
when  these  changes  are  for  the  better, 
they  must  be  wTitten  into  the  .script  at 
once"  so  that  in  the  next  take  they 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

Particularly  must  the  script  clerk 
note  all  such  physical'"  details  as  how 
far  \’eronica  Lake’s  hair  hangs  over 
her  eye  in  a  scene,  and  >vith  which 
hand  and  on  what  word  C'harles'""  Boyer 
reaches  for  a  newspaper.  This  is  Ix'- 
cause,  when  the  camera  moves  in  for 
a  clo.se-up  later,  all  actions'*  must  du¬ 
plicate  those  in  the  long  shot  and 
match  perfectly. 

She  must  note  the  clothes  worn  and 
how  they  are  worn.  In  the'"  good  old 
davs,  Broderick  Crawford  might  start 
through  a  door  with  a  handkerchief 


poking  from  an  upper  pocket  and,  a'* 
split  second  later,  emerge  on  the  other 
side  with  no  handkerchief  visible  at 
all.  or  perhaps  with  an"  entirely  dif- 
firent  one  showing.  This  was  because 
the  second  (exterior)  shot  was  made 
days— even  weeks— afterwards,'*  and 
neither  Crawford  nor  anyone  else  ex¬ 
cept  the  audience  would  remember  the 
handkerchief. 

•  Similar'^  difficulties  occur  when  a 
player  wears  glasses  at  the  beginning 
of  a  scene  and  later  takes  them  off. 
The""  script  girl  must  note  on  exactly 
what  spot  this  took  place  and  at  what 
point  in  the  conversation.  Then,  if  there 
is  a"'  retake,  it  can  be  shot  exactly  as 
in  the  original  .scene. 

If  the  actor  has  forgotten  which 
shoes  or""  which  tie  he  was  wearing, 
tliat  too  can  be  found  in  the  book;  and, 
if  he  has  put  on  the  wrong  thing,  the 
error  can  l)e""  caught  before  a  lot  of 


OGA  Membership  Test 

BLESSINGS 

I  HEARD  an  old  farmer  t;ilk  one  day. 
Telling  his  listeners  how 
In  the  wide,  new  country  far  away 
The  rainfall'  follows  the  plough: 

“.\s  fast  as  they  break  it  up,  you  see. 
And  turn  the  heart  to  the  sun. 

As  they  open  the  furrow  deep"  and  free 
.\nd  the  tillage  is  begun. 

The  earth  grows  mellow,  and  more  and 
more 

It  holds  and  sends  to  the  sky 
A  moisture"  it  never  had  before, 

Wlien  its  face  was  hard  and  dry. 

.And  so  wherever  the  ploughshares  run 
The  clouds  run  overhead,* 

.And  the  soil  that  works  and  l<‘ts  in  the 
sun 

With  water  is  always  fed.” 

But  whichever  it  be,  the  soil  or  man 
That’  lifts  its  heart  to  the  sun. 
Receives  the  manifold  blessings 


time  and  film  has  to  be  wasted  for 
another  retake. 

•  Matching  the  action  of  long  shots,** 
mediums,  and  close-ups,  and  of  exteriors 
and  interiors  is  one  of  the  script  girl’s 
major  responsibilities.""  This  task  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that,  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  production  efficiency,  pictures 
are"*  never  shot  in  their  correct  story 
continuity. 

The  script  clerk  also  makes  sketch 
maps  of  all  large  sets,  opposite"'  the 
scene  in  which  they  are  to  be  used. 
On  these  maps  are  indicated  dotted 
trails,  where  the  players  walk  in  the"" 
scene.  A  long  V'  .slanting  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  from  a  tiny  circle  is  the  camera 
angle  of  a  certain""  shot.  Inside  the  V 
is  a  numlx?r— the  script  and  camera  slate 
number  of  the  scene  the  angle  em¬ 
braces.""  In  each  of  these  angles,  she 
indicates  the  correct  position  of  all 
movable  objects.  (turn  page) 


ati'l  rer>’"0'luces  a  l>fe  beiiun.  (116) 
—Author  Unknown.  Reprinted  from  the 
April,  1952,  issue  of  The  Morton  Mes¬ 
senger. 

Junior  OGA  Test 

Drill  on  f'-fl-far-fal-far-fel;  vr-vl-v;r- 
val-v?r-vel 

1.  She  had  failed  to  seal  the  flap  of 
the  envelope. 

2.  Frank  fractured  his  wrist  when  he 
fell. 

3.  All  available  seats  were  taken  on 
the  first  flight. 

4.  The  farmer  owned  .sixty  acres  of 
fertile  land  in  the  valley. 

5.  They  calk'd  to  verify  the  value  of 
each  article. 

6.  The  picture  frame  was  surrounded 
by  various  flags. 

7.  The  ticket  was  good  for  a  free 
ferry  ride. 

8.  They  failed  to  hear  his  frantic 
shouts  for  help. 
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•  When  not  jotting  down^^  these 
vital  trifles  or  throwing  a  player  his 
forgotten  lines,  the  script  girl  holds  her 
stop  watch  on  the  length  of  scenes®* 
and  records  the  film  footage  and  the 
fate  of  each  separate  take.  Her  notes 
on  footage  become  adding-machine 
fodder®®  in  the  studio’s  accounting  de¬ 
partment.  Her  script  becomes  a  mass  of 
sbange  hieroglyphics,  cryptic  com¬ 
ments,®*  and  jotted  figures,  all  of  which 
have  an  important  meaning.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  these  are  transcribed  and 
given**  to  the  director,  the  film  editor, 
and  the  players  for  their  script  books. 
All  scenes  are  checked  off  as  they  are 
filmed,®'  and  hers  is  the  official  record 
of  what  is  finished  and  what  remains  to 
be  done.  This,  in  minute  detail,  is®* 
reported  to  the  production  office,  daily. 

In  addition  to  these  matters,  script 
clerks  must  be  experts  at®*  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  Most  stars  are  nearly  perfect  in 
tlieir  speech,  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
frequently  mispronounced  words  that®* 
may  trip  up  even  the  most  highly  edu¬ 
cated  person. 

■  It’s  nice  icork— being  a  script  clerk— 
if  you  can  handle*'  it;  but  it’s  no  picnic. 
Tlie  job  is  incredibly  exacting,  demand¬ 
ing  keen  intelligence,  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,**  a  cast-iron  physique,  calm  nerves, 
and  a  placid  temperament.  It’s  an  early- 
to-bed,  early-to-rise*2  job,  for  film  shoot- 
ng  starts  early  in  the  day,  and  being 
all  fagged  out  is  of  no  help  on  a  mil- 
lion-dollar*®  production. 

The  salary  for  beginners  is  almost 
as  good  as  for  experienced  clerks— 
$87.23**  a  week.  A  clerk  in  her  second 
year  draw’s  $101.87,  and  a'®  veteran  of 
three  years  earns  $118.65  a  week-for 
a  54-hour  week.  This  sounds*'  like  a 
pretty  good  salary,  until  one  spends  a 
day  on  the  set  and  sees  the  degree  of 
responsibility**  that  rests  on  a  script 
girl’s  shoulaers.  A  make-up  man’s  as¬ 
sistant,  who  does  nothing  but  sit  on  the 
sidelines  and  put*'  a  dab  of  powder 
on  a  player’s  face  now  and  then,  gets 
$125  a  week;  it  doesn’t  make**  sense 
w’hen  compared  with  the  script  girl’s 
job. 

•  Strange  to  say,  though,  nerve- 
wracking  and  underpaid  as  it  is  (as 
Holloywood**  salaries  go),  this  work  at¬ 
tracts  almost  as  many  young  women  as 
any  other  branch  of  movie  making. 
Such  jobs,**  however,  are  not  to  be  had 
just  for  the  asking.  Thelma  Preese. 
president  of  the  recently  formed  Script 
Supervisor’s*®  Guild,  explains  that  it  is 
one  of  the  few  lines  for  which  there  is 
no  preparatory  training  available.*® 

"There  are  no  courses  or  classes  in 
which  such  work  can  be  taught,”  says 
Miss  Preese,  “though  a  girl  must  ac¬ 
quire  a  measure**  of  preparation  by 
learning  shorthand.  Most  script  clerks 
work  up  to  it  via  the  stenographic  de¬ 
partment  or**  in  some  other  line  of 
studio  work— perhaps  being  stand-in  for 


a  star  and  studying  the  script-clerk  job 
by"  observation.  Once  in,  though,  the 
position  is  practically  permanent.  Flor¬ 
ence  O’Neill,  Phyllis  Rand,  Wanda®* 
Sybald,  Virginia  Moore,  Grace  Baugh¬ 
man,  Lupe  Hall,  and  most  of  the  other 
veterans  have  had  twenty  or  more 
years**  of  it  and  are  still  going  strong.” 
(1166) 


Leather  Shoes 
Aid  Romance 
Down  Through  the  Ages 


■  The  gay  young  thing  who  adorns  her 
feet  in  glamorous  shoes  of  richly  col¬ 
ored  leather  to  draw  admiring  male 
glances*  may  think  she’s  quite  the  mod¬ 
em  miss— but  history  shows  it’s  always 
Ireen  so,  with  variations. 

Leather  shoes  have*  been  a  form  of 
adornment  and  a  vehicle  of  romance 
down  through  the  ages.  Leather  sandals 
have  been  found  in®  the  tombs  of 


Egyptian  princesses— and  they  differ 
haidly  at  ^  from  the  leather  sandals 
being  worn  by  millions*  of  style-con¬ 
scious  women  today. 

In  Sonora,  Mexico,  when  a  young 
blade  appears  in  public  wearing  a*  pair 
of  red  leather  shoes,  it  means  he  is 
looking  for  a  wife. 

In  Sicily,  maidens  determined  to  se¬ 
cure  a'  sjxiuse  would  place  a  pair  of 
leather  shoes  under  their  pillows  at 
night— and  may  still  do  so. 

In  central  Turkestan,  once*  you’ve  de¬ 
cided  on  your  helpmate,  you  have  to 
give  Papa  a  pair  of  leather  shoes  to  seal 
the  bargain.  In  Japan,*  it’s  Mamma  who 
gets  the  shoes. 

In  parts  of  Wales,  it’s  not  Papa  or 
Mamma,  but  the  bride  herself,  who  gets 
the  shoes.  Custom’*  dictates  that  the 
eroom’s  first  gift  to  his  beloved  aftei 
the  marriage  ceremony  must  be  a  pair 
of  leather"  shoes. 

And  in  Geylon— please  note— it  was 
against  the  law  for  a  man  to  buy  a  pair 
of  shoes  without  his  wife’s  consent.** 

■  Remember  this  last  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion.  When  you  marry,  you  can  quote 
it  to  your  husband  if  he  objects*  ^  to 
your  accompanying  him  on  a  shop¬ 
ping  trip!  (249) 


When  Are  Finders  Keepers? 


SARAH  ALLEN 

■  SUPPOSE  you  step  into  a  cab  and 
find  on  the  floor  an  envelope  full  of 
hundred-dollar  billsl^Or,  in  modernizing* 
an  old  house,  you  discover  a  box  of 
silver  dollars  in  a  closet  that  had  been 
walled  up  for  years.  Are-’  you  in  luck— 
or  in  trouble? 

People  have  gone  to  prison  for  keep¬ 
ing  found  treasure  to  which  they  had 
no  right.  So,  before*  you  congratulate 
yourself,  better  check  with  the  authori¬ 
ties  or  with  a  good  attorney. 

■  Whether  a  thing*  is  truly  lost  or  is 
just  misplaced  can  sometimes  stump  the 
experts.  In  general,  if  the  owner  put 
something  away*  on  purpose  (like  hid¬ 
ing  those  silver  dollars),  and  it  is  still  in 
the  same  spot  when  found,  he  has  not 
lost  it.  He*  may  have  forgotten  all  about 
the  matter.  He  has  every  right  to  forget 
—and  a  legal  right  to  remember*  later. 

■  Even  if  one  of  your  boss’s  visitors 
drops  a  five-dollar  bill  without  knowing 
he  dropped  it,*  technically  it  is  not  lost 
unless  it  was  dropped  in  a  public  place. 
Public  means  exactly  what  you  suppose 
it*  does— a  place  where  people  may 
come  and  go  without  needing  permis¬ 
sion.  If  you  found  that  five  dollars  be¬ 
side  the  chair*®  the  visitor  had  been 


sitting  in,  you  would  return  it  of  course 
—and  the  law  says  you  had  betterl 

■  But  the  envelope^^  you  found  in  the 
taxi?  It,  surely,  was  dropped  in  a  public 
place?  Even  so,  you  had  better  have 
your  cabby*®  drive  you  to  the  police 
lost-and-found  with  those  hundred- 
dollar  bills.  Chances  are  the  owner  has 
reported  his  loss,**  and  the  search  is  on. 
You  will  get  the  money  back  if  no  one 
else  claims  it. 

■  Sometimes  there  is  no  way  to  find 
the  owner.'*  Say  you  are  walking  Fido 
through  the  park  when,  at  your  feet, 
you  see  a  diamond  ring.  No  one  is 
nearby,  and'*  the  police  have  no  report 
of  loss.  You  check  the  want-ads,  but 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  long 
the  ring  has  lain"  there.  The  man  at 
the  nearest  popcorn  stand  hasn’t  no¬ 
ticed  anyone  .searching.  You  might  run 
an  “owner  please  identify**  and  pay 
for  ad”  notice  to  clear  your  conscience; 
but,  if  no  claimant  appears,  obviously 
the  ring  is"  morally  and  legally  yours. 

■  Remember  what  they  say  about  laws 
—that  they  work  both  ways.  If  it’s  some¬ 
thing  you  can’t  engrave"  your  name 
on,  it  would  be  smart  to  attach  an 
identification  tag  to  whatever  you’d 
hate  to  lose  and®'  have  some  “finder” 
keep.  (404) 
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BUILD  YOUR  STUDENTS’  INTEREST 
AND  PROFICIENCY  IN  SHORTHAND 


SCHOOL  AWARDS 


_  Eight  silver  cups,  engraved  with  the  name  of  the 

school,  teacher’s  name,  and  winning  class  awarded  to  schools  whose  stu¬ 
dents  submit  the  best  papers.  A  championship  cup  and  a  "runner-up”  cup 
for  each  school  group:— Collegiate  and  High  School;  public,  and  parochial 
or  private. 


STUDENT  AWARDS 


_ I  Students  of  the  8  winning  classes  each  receive 

a  Gregg-Approved  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen.  All  students  submitting 
outstanding  papers  receive  a  Meritorious  Award  Certificate. 


Th*  Eftarbreok  Pan  Company,  Comdon  1,  Now  Joraay  (Coirtatl  Ooaaa'Morck  2,'19S3) 

Please  send  me  entry  blank  and  rules  for  your  Esterbrook  Shorthand  Con¬ 
test,  together  with  copies  of  contest  material  for  my  students.  This  material  is  to 
be  sent  without  coet  or  obligation. 

Teacher’s  Name _  .  ■  ■.  - 

School -  -  - - 

Number  of  Students  in  my  —  ’ _ ■ 

Street  Artrlrres  -  — 


I _ _ _ ... _ ...a—  _  _  _  _  _  _ _ 


1555 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  ^ 


^Entriet  limited  to  Continental  United  State$ 

AWARDS  FOR  CLASSES  -  MERITORIOUS  CERTIFICATES  FOR  STUDENTS 

Help  your  students  on  the  road  to  success.  Enroll  them  in  the  new  1952-53 
Esterbrook  Gregg  Shorthand  Contest.  Nothing  to  buy.  No  obligation  and 
every  teacher  enrolling  groups  of  15  or  more  receives  a  free  Elsterbrook 
Gregg  Approved  Fountain  Pen.  Mail  the  coupon  for  entry  blank  and 
contest  rules. 


(FREE  ESTERBROOK  FOUNTAIN  PEN  FOR  ALL  TEACHERS  ENTERING  GROUP  OF  15  OR  MORE  STUDENTS) 
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Breakins  the  Ice 


(Continued  from  page  n6) 
there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  when  they  start  taking 
actual  dictation,  but  they  won’t  believe  you;  you  may 
tell  them  that  they  have  plenty  of  shorthand  speed  for 
actual  dictation,  but  they  won’t  believe  you;  you  may 
tell  them  and  show  them  that  they  are  prepared  to 
take  dictation  and  transcribe,  but  they’  are  skeptical; 
you  may  tell  them  that  most  businessmen  are  patient 
and  willing  to  help,  but  they  are  skeptical  again. 

Why  not  prove  these  things  to  them?  It  doesn’t  take 
long,  and  many  businessmen  are  willing  to  co-operate 
in  such  a  program.  In  fact,  in  this  particular  case,  I 
began  receiving  calls  from  business  houses  I  had  not 
contacted  myself,  asking  if  I  could  provide  them  with 
such  help  every  day. 

®  Rewards  to  the  School — 

An  experiment  of  this  kind,  we  soon  found,  brings 
many  rewards: 

•  It  proved  to  the  businessmen  of  the  community  that 
our  school  is  giving  training  that  is  practical. 

•  It  provided  a  contact  between  the  school  and 
business. 

•  It  promoted  accpiaintance  of  teacher  and  business¬ 
man. 

•  It  publicized  the  school. 

•  It  promoted  good  will. 

•  It  resulted  in  permanent  jobs  for  some  of  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  school  band  and  school  athletics  usuallv  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  publicity  our  schools  receive.  “dictation 
experience”  program  is  one  way  to  bring  the  business 
department  before  the  public.  There  is.  of  course,  noth¬ 
ing  gaudy  or  spectacular  about  it;  but  it  is  effective, 
and  the  results  are  well  worth  the  effort  of  teacher  and 
administration. 

*  RewarilH  to  the  Teacher — 

.\11  the  business  teacher  must  do  to  carry  out  this 
program  is  to  make  arrangements  with  a  few  selected 
business  firms,  to  supervise  and  take  the  first  dictation 
with  each  student,  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  concerning  each  student’s  virtues  and  short¬ 
comings,  to  see  that  the  rest  of  the  class  has  plenty  to 
do  during  the  teacher’s  absence  from  the  classroom- 
all  premissed,  of  course,  on  first  having  obtained  per¬ 
mission  from  the  school  administrator  to  carry’  out  this 
type  of  work. 

^ou  know  you  are  gc'tting  results  when,  within  a 
day  nr  two,  your  shorthand  students  are  suddenly  trans- 
scribing  neat,  mailable  letters  in  record  time;  when 
tlu'y  become  more  enthusiastic  about  their  secretarial 
work  in  school;  when  they  start  dressing  themselves  in 
neat  business  attire,  ready  .f^)r  that  morning’s  work;  and 
when,  in  general,  they  begin  keeping  themselves  more 
p(*rsonahle. 

These  things  really  happen,  because  your  students 
are  more  than  “just  going  to  school”— they  are  going  to 
the  office. 


Teach  Spellins,  TOO 

(Continued  from  page  129) 

Reading  aloud  helps  poor  spellers;  so  I  provide  op¬ 
portunities  for  doing  it.  It  teaches  them  to  look  closely 
at  a  word  and  to  look  up  or  a.sk  about  the  pronunciation. 

•  /ing/cs.  It  may  seem  beneath  the  level  of  the  class 
to  return  to  the  use  of  grade-.school  jingles.  But  they 
help,  and  who  cares  what  we  u.se  if  objectives  are  ac¬ 
complished?  If  presented  tactfully,  without  any  sem¬ 
blance  of  humiliation  in  the  teacher’s  tone,  the  follow¬ 
ing  tvpe  of  jingle  (although  very  old)  will  help  students 
of  all  ages: 

“I  Ix-fore  E,  except  after  C  or  when  sounded  like  A 
As  in  neighbor  and  weigh.” 

•  Tie-ins.  The  word  stationery  will  never  be  con¬ 
fused  in  spelling  with  statioiumj  if  the  speller  remem¬ 
bers  that  the  word  paper  ends  in  er;  that  stationery 
(ending  in  ery)  means  paper.  Those  who  interchange 
e  and  s  in  lieense  will  have  no  trouble  if  they  are 
leminded  that  c  comes  aheatl  of  s  in  the  alphabet  just 
as  it  does  in  the  word  lieense. 

few  tie-ins  of  this  kind,  developed  by  teacher  and 
students  working  together,  will  serve  as  memory  aids. 
A  given  student  misspells  only  a  few  w’ords  over  and 
^  over;  he,  therefore,  needs  only  a  few  aids. 

•  Crossword  puzzles  and  other  types  of  word  games 
stimulate  interest,  too. 

•  Penalty.  .An  uncorrected  word  in  transcription  class 
means  a  nonmailable  letter  and  carries  the  usual  pen¬ 
alty.  In  business-writing  classes,  1  penalize  the  student 
one  full  letter  gratle  for  each  misspelled  word;  an  “A” 
paper  with  one  misspelled  word  becomes  a  “R”  paper, 
and  .so  on.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  some  students 
do  not  spell  correctly  simply  becau.se  they  make  no 
effort  to  do  so;  for  these  people,  the  penalty  system  is 
an  antidote. 

For  others  who  are  making  an  effort,  the  penalty  sys¬ 
tem  is  added  incentive;  they  make  it  a  point  to  proof¬ 
read  carefully;  they  constantly  use  their  dictionaries  and 
private  word  lists. 

•  liulcs.  From  experience,  I  have  learned  that  spell¬ 
ing  rules  should  not  be  assigned  for  memory  w’ork. 
Rules,  as  such,  should  not  be  assigned  becanse  they  are 
impractical  for  ordinary  needs.  Beyond  that  (and  far 
more  important)  is  the  fact  that  the  student  will  be  so 
bored  at  having  to  memorize  them  that  he  will  not 
learn  to  spell,  anyway. 

•  Word  Lists.  The  dictation  of  long  word  lists  to 
older  students  is,  in  mv’  opinion,  of  little  value.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  lists  that  appear  in  spelling  textbooks  contain 
many  terms  not  used  in  daily  writing.  The  student  feels 
that  he  is  wasting  his  time  in  studying  theim  The.se  li.sts 
also  often  include  words  that  nearly  all  the  students 
already  know  how  to  spell.  .And  the  word-list-dictation 
jilan  is  too  time  consuming.  The  only  list  that  a  student 
should  be  required  to  drill  on  is  the  one  that  he  builds 
for  himself  on  his  own  weaknesses. 
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. . .  for  Producing  Skilled  Typists 


More  and  more  schools  the  country  over 
are  turning  100%  to  IBM  Electric  Type¬ 
writers  to  help  them  produce  skilled  typists. 
Teachers  have  proved,  time  after  time,  that 
students  learn  to  type  more  quickly  and  with 
greater  accuracy  on  IBMs. 

The  Washington  School  for  Secretaries 
in  New  York  City,  shown  above,  is  one  of 
many  schools  now  providing  superior  learn¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  the  finest  of  all  electric 
typewriters. 

For  the  full  story,  write  IBM  today. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 


IBM,  D«pt.  BE-S 

590  Madison  Ava.,  Now  Yoric  22,  N.  Y. 

[~~1  Please  send  booklet,  “Electric  Typewriters 
in  Ekiucation,’*  and  latest  classroom  results. 
[~|  We’d  like  to  see  your  full-color  sound  movie, 
“Electric  Typing  'Rme,”  on _ 

(da$t) 

Name _ 

SAool _ 

Addrtta _ 

City _ 
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On  a  trapeze  or  an  adding  machine  rhjrthnn 
means  smoother,  effortless  performance. 

That’s  why  a  growing  number  of  progressive 
schools  are  adopting  Rhythm-add.  This 
exciting  new  Monroe-developed  technique  is 
easier,  faster . . .  highly  successful  with 
every  student,  beginner  or  advanced. 

Business  organizations,  too,  are  enthusiastic 
about  Rhythm-add.  Tested  in  leading  banks, 
insurance  companies,  and  financial  institutions, 
Rhythm-add-trained  operators  increased 
their  adding  speeds  an  average  of  419(>!  Some 
operators  more  than  doubled  this  figure!  But 
all  required  only  a  few  hours  instruction! 

Give  your  students  the  advantages  and 
increased  efficiency  of  this  adding  technique 
of  the  future.  Monroe  will  train  you  to  teach 
them  without  cost  or  obligation.  For  full 
details,  write  to  the  Educational  Department, 
Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company, 
Orange,  N.  J. 


MONROE 


AfACAf/^£S  fO/l  StfSMf£SS 


Simplax 

Electric 

Monroe 

Adding 

Machine 


ADDING  •  CALCULATING  •  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES 


Monro*  Calculating  Machine  Company,  General  Offices,  Orange,  N.  J, 
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PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


NOVEMBER 
19  5  2 


■  New  Doctorates— 

•  Kenneth  Zimmer,  I>octor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  August,  Columbia  University 
Teachers  College.  Thesis:  A  Handbook 
for  Organizing  Special  Methods  In¬ 
struction  in  Business  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion.  Major  advisor:  Dr.  H.  L.  Forkner. 

Doctor  Zimmer  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  and  head  of  the  Business  Teacher 
Education  and  Secretarial  Science  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Richmond  Profes¬ 
sional  Institute  (College  of  William 
and  Mary),  where  he  is  instituting  a 
work-experience  program  for  office 
workers  on  the  collegiate  level  and  a 
special  teacher-education  program  for 
training  co-ordinators.  He  has  previous¬ 
ly  taught  in  Hyde  Park,  New  York; 
Holyoke  Junior  College;  American  In¬ 
ternational  College;  and  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Woodrow  W.  Baldwin,  Doctor  of 
Education,  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  Angeles,  in  June.  Thesis: 
The  History  of  Shorthand  Instruction 
in  Schools  of  the  United  States.  Major 
.Advisor:  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Wanous.  Doctor 
Baldwin  is  a  faculty  member  at  UCLA. 

•  Jacob  H.  Martin,  Doctor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  June,  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  Thesis:  The  Mer¬ 
chandising  Curricula  in  California  Jun¬ 
ior  Colleges.  Major  adviser,  Dr.  Frances 
Henderson.  Doctor  Martin  taught  high 
sch<M)l  classes  in  Bellaire,  Bamesville, 
and  Steubenville,  Ohio;  and  junior  col¬ 
lege  cla.sses  in  San  Bernardino  and 
Fullerton,  California.  He  is  now  an  in¬ 
structor  in  distributive  education  in 
El  Camino  (Calif.)  College. 

■  Recent  Apnointments— 

•  Balph  W.  Sherman  resigned  his 
position  as  instnrctor  in  secretarial  sci¬ 
ence  at  the  University  of  Detroit  to 
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accept  a  position  with  the  Arabian- 
American  Oil  Company  in  Saudi,  Ara¬ 
bia.  Mr.  Sherman  is  setting  up  an  ex- 
p<Timental  program  for  training  the 
native  personnel  in  the  office  proce¬ 
dures  of  Aramco.  He  is  succeeded  at  the 
University  by  Melvin  Wright,  doctoral 
eandidatc  at  Columbia. 

•  Loyce  Adarrus,  associate  professor 
at  Sam  Houston  STC  (Huntsville, 
Texas),  is  on  leave  of  absence  for 
1952-53,  to  teach  in  Germany.  Her 
address  for  the  year:  The  American 
School,  Heidelberg  Military  Post,  .APO 
403,  Postmaster  New  York. 

•  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe,  for  the  past 
three  years  a  member  of  the  Columbia 
University  staff  and  previously  director 
of  business-teacher  training  at  Boston 
University  and  other  colleges,  has 
joined  the  staff  (DeKalb)  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College  as 
an  associate  professor  of  business  edu¬ 
cation.  He  is  coauthor  of  a  geographv 
text,  author  of  a  supplementary  type¬ 
writing  drill  book,  and  coauthor  with 
BEW  Editor  Alan  C.  Lloyd  of  a  new 
high  school  typewriting  text  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  January. 

•  Ruby  J.  Wall,  from  Billings,  Mon¬ 
tana,  is  a  new  instructor  at  Wayne 
University,  Detroit. 

•  Dr.  Marsdon  A.  Sherman,  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  Chico  (Calif.)  State  College, 
is  off— with  his  family— to  Japan,  on  a 
Fulbright  grant.  He  is  teaching  business 
communications  at  the  University  of 
Hitotsubashi,  in  Tokyo.  New  address: 
U.  S.  Educational  Commis.sion  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  Office  of  the  Secretariat,  American 
Embassy,  APO  500,  Po.stmaster  San 
Francisco. 

•  A  five-way  switch-around  at  tbe 
Murray  (Ky.)  State  College:  Thomas 
B  Hogaucamp  has  been  made  head  of 


Woodrow  W.  Baldwin,  now  Ed.D.  (UCLA) 


the  Commerce  Dejwrtment,  suceeding 
Fred  M.  Gingles  (who  had  rerjuested 
relief  from  the  position  and  a  return  to 
teaching  duties).  Mr.  Hogancamp  has 
been  on  the  MSC  staff  since  1948;  he 
has  completed  his  course  requirements 
for  his  doctorate  at  Indiana  University. 

John  Robinson  resigned  from  the  di¬ 
rectorship  of  the  Training  School  of 
the  College,  to  accept  the  superintcn- 
dency  of  the  Danville  (Ky.)  city 
schools;  he  is  succeeded  by  Esco  Gun¬ 
ter,  who  has  served  as  commerce  critic 
teacher  in  the  school  since  1945.  Mr. 
Gunter  is  a  Pealxrdy  M.A.  His  teaching 
assignment  has  been  taken  by  Eugene 
Smith  (M.S.  Indiana  University),  who 
has  taught  business  studies  at  Cross- 
ville  and  Pleasant  Hill  (Ill.)  high 
schools  since  1943. 

•  George  P.  Torrence,  Illinois  and 
Ohio  business  executive,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  business  adminis¬ 
tration  at  Emory  University.  Former 
president  of  the  Link-Belt  Company 
and  of  the  Cleveland  Pnumatic  Tool 
Company,  and  former  member  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  he  will  teach 
courses  in  sales  management  and  busi¬ 
ness  policy  and  management. 

■  Personal  Achievements— 

•  Ray  E.  Dawson,  instructor  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  economics  at  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology,  has  been  promoted  to 
an  assistant  professorship.  He  joined 
the  Tech  staff  in  1949  as  an  accounting 
instructor. 

•  R.  J.  Maclean,  whose  Detroit 
Commercial  College  is  celebrating  its 
Golden  Anniversary  year,  won  plaudits 
in  the  editorial  column  of  the  Detroit 
News.  “In  50  years,”  commented  the 
News  editor,  “an  institution  can  build 
un  a  lot  of  tradition,  especially  a  school 
with  a  prexv  like  R.  J.  Maclean,  who 
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ZONI _ STATi _ 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


why 

teach  MODERN  mimeographing? 


Why?  Because  business  today  requires  more  copies,  more  kinds  of 
copies.  Copies  on  various  sizes  of  paper  and  card  stocks.  Copies 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  Copies  on  thinner  paper  for  low-cost 
mailing.  Copies  with  one  or  more  colors  produced  at  the  same  time. 
And  MODERN  mimeographing  makes  them  all  —  easily  and  quickly 


Eqty  to  Teach — Completely  revised  textbook, 
"Fyndomentols  of  Mimeogrophing"  edited  by  Consl 
of  Northwestern.  Each  of  the  14  illustrated  lessons 
follows  approved  teaching  procedure.  For  full 
information  without  obligation  simply  mail  the 
coupon  bel*w. 


A-B  DICK 


A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY,  D«pl.  BEW-1 1 52-M 
5700  W.  Toahy  Avanua,  Chlcoga  31,  lllinait 

Please  send  me  information  about  Q  A.  B.  Dick  mimeograph  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  for  use  with  all  makes  of  suitable  stencil  dupli¬ 
cating  products,  □  the  textbook.  “Fundamentals  of  Mimeographing.” 


has  been  the  boss  over  there  for  the 
last  38  years.” 

•  Dr.  Margaret  //.  Ely  is  one  of 
three  staff  members  at  Margaret  Mor¬ 
rison  Carnegie  College  (Pittsburgh)  to 
enjoy  promotions  this  fall.  Mrs.  Ely 
has  been  made  head  of  department, 
succeeding  Mrs.  Edith  Winchester  Al¬ 
exander  in  that  post.  Betty  Jane  Uoyd 
has  been  promoted  from  instructor  tt) 
assistant  professor,  and  Grace  Patterson 
has  been  promoted  from  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  to  associate  professor.  Other  staff 
members  include  Laura  Hays,  Elsie 
Le^ingwell  (who  spent  last  summer  as 
substitute  secretary  for  a  series  of  Gulf 
Oil  executives),  and  Mrs.  Hortense 
Pearson. 

•  Dr.  Rex  F.  Johtison,  director  of 
business  education  and  economics  at 
the  Texas  State  College  for  Women 
(Denton),  has  lieen  appointed  presi 
dent  of  the  San  Angelo  (Texas)  Col¬ 
lege.  Doc'tor  Johnson  (Ed.D.,  Stan¬ 
ford),  who  taught  at  East  Texas  State 
before  going  to  Denton,  was  a  naval 
communications  officer  during  World 
War  11. 

•  Amanda  Schuette,  for  44  years 
teacher  and  supervisor  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  public 
sch(X)ls.  has  retired.  She  was  well 
known  as  a  pioneer  in  salesmanship 
courses. 

■  Professional  Announcements— 

•  iMuisiaiui  business  teachers  will 
meet  in  New  Orleans  on  November  24 
and  25,  reports  President  Howard 
M.  Norton.  Keynoter  is  Robert  E. 
Slaughter,  Gregg  v.p.  Convention 
theme  is  intriguing:  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Is  Also  a  Business.  .  .  .  The  St. 
Louis  Area  BEA,  reports  President 
Vera  B.  Meyer,  will  hold  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  year  on  November  1  at  the 
St.  Louis  Audio-V'isual  Building.  Dr. 
John  L.  Rowe  will  talk  on  typewriting. 
.Marie  Miindy  will  talk  on  telephoning. 


EVAN  M.  CROFT,  Brigham  Young  University, 
I  is  President  of  Western  BEA 


■  Bereavement  Notes— 

•  Miss  Zoa  Ross,  distinguished  busi¬ 
ness  teacher  and  transcription  authority, 
passed  away  on  September  14.  She  is 
sister  to  Mrs.  Esta  Ross  Stuart,  with 
whom  she  recently  coauthored  the  new 
Correlated  Transcription  Drills  text. 

•  Miss  Edith  C.  Moore,  for  thirty 
years  a  business  teacher  at  Beverly 
(Mass.)  High  School,  and  before  that 
a  teacher  in  Milford  (N.H.),  passed 
away  in  June. 

•  W.  W.  Charters,  eminent  pliiloso- 
pher  and  curriculum  designer,  died  at 
77.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
director  of  the  Stephens  College  Re¬ 
search  Service. 

■  In  Artyping,  New  Hampshire  Again 
—Those  students  of  Sr.  Francis  de 
Laval,  at  the  Presentation  of  Mary 
Acadamy  (Hudson,  New  Hampshire) 
did  it  again:  walked  oS  with  the  group 
prize— and  two  student  medals— in  the 
14th  aimual  typing  contest  sponsored 
last  spring  by  Artypist  Julius  Nelson. 

Nelson  reports  932  entries  from  136 
schools  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Art  efforts 
ranged  from  2x2  to  15x20,  from  simple 
black-and-white  designs  to  six-color  por¬ 
traits.  Of  special  interest:  best  portrait 
of  a  famous  American  was  that  of 
Chief  Sitting  Bull,  prepared  by  Clar¬ 
ence  Cuts-tlie-Rope,  of  Mission  High, 
in  Hays,  Montana. 

■  Two  Detroit  Schools  Merge— Arthur 
F.  Tull,  president  of  the  Business  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Detroit,  has  announced  the 
merger  of  the  46-year-old  Institute  with 
the  100-year-old  Detroit  Business  Uni¬ 
versity.  Mr.  Tull  indicated  that  the  two 
schools,  with  a  combined  alumni  of  177, 
000  students,  will  continue  as  separate 
institutions  for  the  present,  but  may  be 
combined  later. 

■  Southern  BEA  in  Atlanta- 

Two  banquets,  three  breakfasts,  a 
luncheon,  a  .square  dance,  a  tea,  a  ball, 
and  sixteen  meetings— that’s  the  crowded 
schedule  of  social  and  professional 
activities  slated  for  this  year’s  Thanks¬ 
giving  convention  of  the  Southern  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Association  at  the  At¬ 
lanta  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Atlanta  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  No¬ 
vember  27-29.  The  convention  theme, 
reports  President  Gladys  Peck,  is  “To¬ 
gether,  Business  and  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Work  for  Vocational  Competency." 
Program  outline— 

•  Thursday,  November  27: 

8:00-1 1:00  a.m.  Kegistration  and  ex- 
hibit.s. 

1:00  p.m.  First  general  session,  with  » 
panel  lea  by  D.  D.  Lessenberry. 

3:00  p.m.  Demonstration-lecture  by  Typ¬ 
ing  Champion  George  S.  Hossfield. 

4:.30  p.m.  Tea  and  reception. 

7:00  p.m.  Fellowship  Dinner,  with  ad¬ 
dress  by  T.  James  Crawford. 

9:00  p.m.  Square  Dance,  with  Lyold  E. 
Baugham  as  M.C. 

•  Friday,  November  2H: 

7:30  a.m.  UBEA  breakfast. 


vocational . . .  realistic 
.  .  .  up  to  the  minute! 

Payroll 
Record 
Keeping 


A  20-hour  couno  that  anawon  tho  domond  ior  omployoM  with  a  woriioblo  knowF 
edqo  of  payroll  rocord  princtploa  and  practtcos. 

if  Doaiqned  ior  uao  in  any  buainoaa  conrto  .  .  .  bookkoopinq  .  .  .  aocrotorlal 
traininq  .  .  .  clerical  and  office  practice. 

if  No  proTioue  knowledqe  oi  bookkeeplnq  required. 

if  Teaches  basic  prorislons  oi  Social  Security  and  income-tax  leqialotion. 

Also  OTOilable:  separate  laboratory  material  and  evaluation  quide. 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  36*330  W.42nd  St.  Chicaco  6*111  N. Canal  St.  San  Francisco  4*68  Post  St. 
Dallas  2  •  SOI  Elm  St.  Toronto  4  •  253  Spadina  Rd.  London  W.C.1»  51  RuaacU  Sq. 


Precision  Air  Ports 
Company 


HADLEY  EDITOHIAL  STAFF 


Yiiual  teaching  it  modern  teaching 


it's  eafieat  .  .  . 
most  efficient 
with  a 


THE  KARLO  TYPEWRITER  DEMONSTRA'nON 
STAND  was  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  Jnst 
the  right  aadio-visual  training  equipment  for  the 
modem  typewriting  class.  With  it,  the  teacher  can 
easily  and  conveniently  demonstrate  the  correct  tech¬ 
niques  in  full  view  of  the  whole  class. 


KARLO 


The  KARLO  stand  is  qnicUy  adjustahle  to  heights 
of  from  35  to  48  inches.  Its  three  legs  prevent 
“wobbling"  and  it  rides  on  free-rolling  casters  for 
easy  moving  and  turning.  Sturdy  and  attractive,  the 
Karlo  has  an  all-metal  base  and  hard  wood  top.  It 
takes  up  no  more  floor  space  than  the  dimensions 
of  the  machine  it  supports.  Send  coupon  today  for 
full  detaiU. 

MANUFACTURtRS  OF  TYFIWRITER  AND 
DfMONSTRATION  STANDS  FOR  OVER  2S  YRS. 

KARL  MAIIFRCTSRIIR  COMPAIT 

34  Ionia  Ave.  S.  W.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

I - - 

I  KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  I 

I  34  tosio  Avt.,  S.W.  I 

I  Gfond  Rapid]  2,  AAicfc.  j 

I  Scsd  odditiosol  inforsiotioa  o«  oil  ovoilabli  siod«b  sf  tbs  I 

1  Karlo  Typtwrittr  Dtimnstrotlaa  Stand.  Thank  yoo.  I 

NAME  .  I 

I  ! 

I  ADDRESS  .  1 

I  ! 

CITY .  STATE .  I 
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9:00  a.m.  SHCCond  general  session,  with 
address  by  Robert  E.  Slaughter. 

10:00  a.m.  Sectional  meetings:  Clyde 
Blanchard  on  shorthand;  D.  D.  Lessen- 
berry  and  T.  James  Crawford,  on  type¬ 
writing;  John  A.  Pendery,  on  bookkeeping 
and  accounting;  Robert  E.  Slaughter,  on 
ofiBce  practice;  and  Elvin  S.  Eyster  on  so¬ 
cial-business  studies. 

11:00  a.m.  Second  round  of  sectional 
meetings:  Herman  C.  Enterline  and  Elvin 
S.  Eyster,  at  college  meeting;  Philip  S., 
Pepe.  at  junior  college  meeting;  Donald  W.‘ 
MacDougall,  at  private  schools  meeting; 
N.  B.  Morrison,  at  bookkeeping-accounting 
meeting. 

12:15  p.m.  Luncheon,  and  panel  with 
Ray  C.  Price  as  chairman. 

2:00  p.m.  Third  general  session,  panel 
with  Parker  Liles  as  chairman. 

3:30  p.m.  First  Southern  showing  of  the 
new,  free-loan  film  by  Smith-Corona,  “Bet¬ 
ter  Tvning  at  Your  Finger  Tips.” 

4:00  p.m.  Panel  on  supervision,  with 
Frank  M.  Herndon  presiding. 

7 :30  p.m.  Banquet,  Gladys  Peck  presid¬ 
ing,  with  address  by  Louisiana  State  Sup¬ 
erintendent  Shelby  M.  Jackson. 

9:30  p.m.  Annual  ball. 

•  Saturday,  November  29: 

7:30  a.m.  George  Peabody  College 
breakfast  and  Pi  Omega  Pi  breakfast. 

9:00  a.m.  Secretarial-science  meeting, 
with  address  bv  Clyde  I.  Blanchard. 

10:00  a.m.  Panel  discussion  on  FBLA, 
with  Hamden  L.  Forkner  as  chairman. 

11:00  a.m.  Summary  meeting,  with  Ver¬ 
non  A.  Musselman  moderating  a  discussion 
by  recorders  of  each  meeting.  Business 
meeting  and  adjournment. 

■  AVA  in  Boston,  December  2-5— 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Vocational  Association,  meeting 
this  year  in  Boston  on  December  2,  3, 
4,  and  5,  will  include  on  its  program 
a  remarkably  strong  series  of  meetings 
for  business  educators,  according  to 
William  R.  Blackler  (California  state 
chief  of  business  education),  AVA  vice- 
president  for  business  education,  and 
Louis  R.  Rosettie  (New  York  State 
Education  Department),  program  chair¬ 
man.  Brief  outline  of  the  schedule  and 
speakers— 

•  Tuesday,  December  2: 

2:00  p.m.  Meeting  on  supervision.  Par¬ 
ticipants:  Arthur  Walker,  John  R.  Haubert, 
Teresa  Regan.  Richard  B.  Hodges. 

•  Wednesday,  December  3: 

7:30  a.m.  Early-bird  Breakfast,  with 
William  R.  Blackler  presiding  and  Paul  H. 
Nystrom  speaking. 

9;(K)  a.m.  Visiting  exhibits. 

2:00  p.m.  Evaluations  sessions.  Partici¬ 
pants:  Janies  R.  Meehan,  Peter  L.  Agnew, 
Elvin  S.  Eyster. 

3:00  p.m.  Surveys  session,  with  address 
by  Russell  N.  Cansler. 

•  Thursday.  December  4: 

9:00  a.m.  Session  on  co-operative  pro¬ 
grams.  Participants:  E.  Duncan  Hyde,  Jay 
W.  Miller,  V.  Ernestine  Moore. 

11:00  a.m.  Business  meeting. 

12:30  p.m.  Luncheon  followed  by  panel 
on  standards  and  their  implications.  Par¬ 
ticipants:  William  R.  Blackler,  Marion  B. 
Tombautrh,  Helen  J.  Keily,  Frank  Lanhani, 
Reno  S.  Knouse,  Samuel  W.  Caplan,  Bern¬ 
ard  A.  Shilt,  V'em  A.  Frisch,  O.  Richard 
Wessels,  J.  Walter  Langley,  Ruth  Page, 
William  Fischman. 


AT  RECEPTION  held  at  Cregg  offices  in  New 
York,  leaders  of  the  International  Society  of 
Business  Education  meet  Col.  Willard  Chevalier, 
executive  vice-president  of  the  McCraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company:  Samuel  Schaffner  (Switz¬ 
erland),  new  ISBE  executive  secretary;  Ivan 
Larsson  (Sweden),  new  ISBE  president;  H.  O. 
Damgaard- Nielsen  (Denmark),  retiring  presi¬ 
dent;  Dr.  A.  Latt  (Switzerland),  retiring  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary;  Colonel  Chevalier;  and  Ham¬ 
den  L  Forkner,  president  of  the  American 


Chapter  of  ISBE  and  official  host  to  the  con¬ 
ference. 

The  ISBE  “Economics  Course"  ran  for  two 
weeks  in  New  York  City  and  Washington  in 
the  first  American  meeting  of  the  52-year-old 
Society.  Attending  were  about  60  representa¬ 
tives  from  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  and 
about  40  Americans,  who  heard  lectures  about 
the  American  economic  and  educational  sys¬ 
tems,  visited  factories,  toured  the  East,  and 
were  entertained  by  American  business  firms. 


•  Friday,  December  5: 

9:00  a.m.  Two  sections  on  teaching 
methods.  Section  A:  Robert  E.  Slaughter, 
on  shorthand;  Helen  J.  Keily,  on  typewrit¬ 
ing;  Rufus  Stickney,  on  transcription;  Helen 
Reynolds,  on  'Secretarial  practice.  Section 
B:  Lewis  D.  Boynton,  on  bookkeeping; 
Gertrude  Roughsedge,  on  ofiBce  and  cleri¬ 
cal  practice;  Leroy  A.  Brendel,  on  business 
machines;  Paul  L.  Salsgiver,  on  general 
business. 

■  Schoolman  Statistics— 

•  Apropos  of  the  suggestion  of  Gib 
son  and  Straub,  in  our  October  issue, 
that  oEBce-machine  courses  should  in¬ 
clude  instruction  in  the  use  of  projec¬ 
tors:  The  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  estimates  that  2,000  business 
concerns  use  movies  regularly  for  in¬ 
dustrial  relations,  public  relations,  and 
selling  purposes.  Another  3,000  firms 
use  them  sporadically.  To  those  figures 
could  be  added  many  more  thousands 
using  projectors  for  training  purposes. 

•  Despite  its  mass-publishing  facili¬ 
ties,  the  United  States  places  fourth  in 
the  number  of  new  books  published. 
Germany,  Britain,  and  France  are  ahead 
of  the  U.S. 

Sales  of  copies  may  be  different,  how¬ 
ever.  In  1950,  newsstands  and  drug¬ 
store  counters  in  the  States  sold  231- 
million  copies  of  paper-bound,  pocket- 
sized  books. 

•  Stay  out  of  Pakistan!  Teachers 
there  arc  rated  on  the  percentage  of 
their  students  who  pass  the  state-re¬ 
quired  exams.  If,  for  e.\ample,  fewer 
than  a  third  pass  the  exams,  the  teacher 
gets  no  increment  for  the  new  year. 


■  AVA  Leading  Fight  for  DE— 

Congress  has  whittled  and  whittled 
the  DE  appropriations  until  the  amount 
now  reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of 
what  is  needed.  The  whole  structure 
of  DE  has  been  skeletonized— its  exis¬ 
tence  threatened. 

But  the  American  Vocational  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  a  dramatic  move  led  by  AVA 
Executive  Secretary  M.  D.  Mobley,  is 
already  at  work  in  a  fight  for  restora¬ 
tion  of  DE  funds  for  the  future.  In  a 
September  conference  in  Washington, 
representatives  of  the  American  Retail 
F^eration,  NRDGA,  National  Restau¬ 
rant  Association,  NA  of  Wholesalers, 
National  Sales  Executives,  American 
Trade  Association,  and  the  AVA 
pledged  themselves  to  whip  up  support 
for  “a  fair  and  reasonable  appropria¬ 
tion  for  distributive  education.” 

Assistant  Commissioner  Joseph  R. 
Strobel  (acting  chief  of  the  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education  Service  in  the  Office  of 
Education)  won  applause  by  stating 
that  he  and  Commissioner  Earl  J.  Mc¬ 
Grath  were  determined  that  distribu¬ 
tive  education  must  have  identity  in 
the  U.  S.  OfiBce  of  Education,  that 
there  must  be  adequate  finances  for 
administration  of  the  program,  and  that 
there  shall  be  competent  and  vigorous 
leadership  in  the  OfiBce  of  Education. 

Seeking  a  minimum  of  $1.8  million 
(four  times  the  present  amount),  the 
supporting  organizations  will  urge  mem¬ 
bers  to  contact  their  Congressmen  and 
to  participate  in  legislative  hearings. 
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THE  NEW  DICTAPHONE  TIMK-MASTER  has  made 
dictating  history! 

Dictaphone’s  tiny,  exclusive,  unbreakable  plastic 
DicUibelt  has  played  a  major  role. 

Never  before  has  any  dictating  machine  or  method 
been  so  widely  accepted.  In  government,  every  type 
of  business  and  profession,  the  new  Dictaphone 
TIMK-MA.STER  has  met  enthusiastic  approval. 

Dictators  like  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  operation 
.  .  .  the  small  size,  only  414  inches  high!  Secretaries 
like  the  voice-perfect  electronic  repriuiuction  of  the 
plastic  Dictabelts  .  .  .  the  lightness  and  comfort  of 


TIME-MASTER’S  Magic  Ear,  which  fits  asi  easily  as 
an  earring. 

And  both  dictators  and  secretaries  are  captured 
by  the  way  TIME-MASTER  gets  more  work  done  in 
less  time  .  .  .  with  less  effort  ...  at  lower  cost. 

The  success  of  the  TIME-MASTER  has  created  an 
ever-increasing  demand  for  more  Dictaphone-trained 
secretaries.  This  need  can  be  met  by  offering  your 
students  the  opportunity  to  acquire  an  added  skill — 
TIME-MASTER  transcription — available  to  your  school 
on  the  Dictaphone  School  Rental-At-Cost  Plan. 
Mail  the  coupon  for  full  details. 


^^Dictapbone**  ia  a  registered  trade>inark  of  Dictaphone  C<»rp<iratina 


DICTAPHONE 

THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  DICTATION 

Educational  Division : 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 


OiciAHHoNt  Coup.,  Dept.  tlW  112 
420  LcxtiiRion  Avc.,  N.  V.  17,  N-  \ 

I  would  like  to  have  more  information  about  the  Dictaphone  SCHOOL 
RENTAL-AT-COST  PLAN  and  the  Business  Practice  Course. 
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Calendar  prepared  by  the  Community 
Service  £)epartment  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee.  The  pocket-size, 
spiral-bound  calendar  lists  adl  the  legal 
holidays,  holy  days,  and  days  of  re¬ 
ligious  or  patriotic  observance.  It  may 
be  purchawd  for  10  cents  a  copy  from 
the  American  Jewish  Committee,  386 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16. 

■  Recording-Tape  Splicer— A  new  de¬ 
vice  that  cuts  and  splices  quarter-inch 
magnetic  recording  tape  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Prestoseal  Manufacturing 
Cmporation,  38-01  Queens  Boulevard, 
Long  Island  City,  New  York.  The  MT-1 
Presto-Splicer  operates  on  the  principle 
of  electrically  produced  heat  and  precise 
(  pressure,  applied  within  an  accurately 

used  adhesives,  a  plastic  weld  is  obtain- 
brief  case— and  yet  stand  heavy-duty  ed— without,  however,  adding  to  the 
office  use— has  been  announc^  b\-  thickness  of  the  tape  or  using  any  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  of  West 
Orange,  New  Jersey.  The  result  of  two 
years  of  research,  the  11 -pound,  book¬ 
shaped  VP  Edison  V'oicewriter  has  been 
thinned  down  to  less  than  214  inches 
and  uses  Vinylite  “diamond  discs”  that 
have  a  capacity  of  30  minutes  of  dic¬ 
tation. 

•  One  of  the  VP’s  features  is  its 
simplicity  of  operation;  a  single  knob- 
called  the  4-in-l  c-ontrol— performs  all 
the  functions  of  permitting  executive 
or  secretary  to  recall  the  last  few  words 
spoken  or  to  reproduce  the  entire  con¬ 
tent  of  a  disc. 

■  Mechanical  Typewriter  Eraser  —  A 
new  mechanical  typewriter  eraser, 
called  Typo-Raser,  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  by  Studwell  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Grand  Central  P.  O.  Box  855, 

New  York  City.  The  eraser— pointed  for 
letter-width  erasures— is  easily  inserted 
into  the  all-aluminum,  precision-built 
holder.  A  simple  thumb-pin  control 
allows  the  user  to  move  the  eraser  to 


■  Dictating  Machine— 

A  compact,  lightweight  dictating  and 
transcribing  machine  that  can  be  car¬ 
ried  with  ease  under  the  arm  or  in  a 


STATEME.NT  REgUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE 
ACTS  OF  MARCH  3,  1933,  AND  JULY  2, 
1946  (TITLE  39,  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
SECTION  233)  SHOWING  THE  OWNER 
SHIP,  MANAGE.MENT,  AND  CIRCUI.A 
TION  OF 


Business  Education  World,  published  month* 
|y,  except  July  and  Augu.st,  at  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  for  October  1,  1952. 

1.  The  name  and  address  of  the  publisher, 

editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  manager  is: 
Publisher,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 
,130  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.; 

Editor,  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  330  West  42nd  Street, 

New  York  36,  N.  Y.:  Managing  editor,  M. 

Brown,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  V'ork  36,  N, 
Y. ;  Business  manager,  E.  Walter  Edwards,  330 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  owner  is: 

McGraw  Hill  Book  Company.  Inc.,  330  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Sole  Stock¬ 
holder:  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36.  N.  Y.; 

Stockholders  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  stock: 
Curtis  W.  SicGraw  and  Donald  C.  McGraw, 
Trustees  for  Harold  W.  McGraw,  Curtis  W.  Mc¬ 
Graw,  and  Donald  C.  McGraw,  all  of  330  West 
42nd  Street.  New  York  36,  N.  Y.;  Curtis  W. 
McGraw  and  Harold  W.  McGraw.  Trustees  for 
Catherine  M.  Rock,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  36.  N.  Y.;  Curtis  W.  McGraw.  330  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.;  Donald  C.  Mc¬ 
Graw,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N. 
Y.;  Mildred  W.  McGraw,  Madison,  New  Jersey; 
Grace  W.  Mehren,  536  Arenas  Street,  LaJolfa, 
California;  Touchstone  &  Company,  c/o  The 
Pennsylvania  Company,  15th  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are: 

None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  api>ears  uoon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  tne  name  of  the  person 
or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting; 
also  the  statements  in  the  two  paragraphs  show 
the  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  securitv  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  bo<4cs  of  the  company  as  trustees,  nold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

J.  A.  Gcrirdi,  Treasurer. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  8th 
dav  of  September,  1952.  (S^'al.)  Etva  G.  Maslin. 
(Commission  expires  March  30,  1954.) 


the  tape  material  for  the  weld.  The 
properties  of  the  recording  tape  are  not 
affected,  the  splice  is  inaudible,  and 
the  tape  retains  its  original  ffexibility, 
says  the  manufacturer. 

•  The  Presto-Splicer  can  be  used  for 
the  addition  of  sound  as  well  as  dele¬ 
tion;  and  the  tape  salvaged  from  editing 
can  be  spliced,  erased,  and  reused. 

■  Typewriter  Pad— 

A  new,  non.skid  pad  for  typewriters 
has  been  announced  by  Ace  Hose  and 
Rubber  Company,  1708  S.  State  St., 
Chicago  16.  The  pad  is  made  up  of  a 
14-inch  ribbed  rubWr  top  wedded  to  a 
V4-inch  live  sponge-rubber  base.  The 
combination,  claims  the  manufacturer, 
gives  the  typewriter  a  comfortable  base 
and  also  deadens  the  noise.  The  pad 
is  slip  proof,  cleans  with  a  damp  cloth, 
and  won’t  pack  or  deteriorate. 


any  desired  erasing  length.  Typo-RastT 
retails  for  $1.00;  four  refill  erasers, 
packed  in  a  handy  container,  sell  for 
25  cents. 

■  School  Calendar— 

Not  exactly  in  the  office-equipment 
line,  but  something  that  teachers  will 
find  extremely  useful,  is  the  School 
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Skill'  the  Underwood  ^/j^CC/jT/C  Way! 


Underwood  All  Electric  Typewriters  in  your  class¬ 
room  make  teaching  a  greater  pleasure.  Enthused 
students,  encouraged  by  their  rapid  rate  of  progress 
...learn  faster... more  thoroughly... giving  you  more 
time  in  which  to  teach  other  important  business  skills. 

Remember,  too,  that  most  techniques  acquired  on 
the  Underwood  All  Electric  Typewriter  are  "carried 
over”  by  students  when  operating  the  manual  type¬ 
writer.  Your  students  are  better  equipped  for  today’s 
business  tempo.  When  you  teach  the  Underwood  All 
Electric  way  today,  you  are  giving  them  that  extra 
"professional  skill”  to  better  equip  them  for  a  business 
career.  Your  job  is  easier... more  satisfying... thanks 
to  the  Underwood  All  Electric  Typewriter. 

Yes,  teaching  your  students  on  the  Underwood  All 
Electric  will  facilitate  the  achievement  of  many  of 
your  typewriting  objectives  sooner... and  will  prop¬ 
erly  prepare  your  students  for  a  position  in  the 
modern  business  world. 

Be  sure  you  see  the  new  "easy-to-teach-on”  Under¬ 
wood  All  Electric .. .the  electric  typewriter  which  has 
won  the  acclaim  of  teachers . . .  and  businessmen . . . 
everywhere!  Call  your  local  Underwood  representa¬ 
tive  today  and  arrange  for  a  demonstration. 

Underwood 


TIPS  ON  TEACHING 

by  George  L.  Hossfield  fT'  ^ 

Ten  Times  World’s  Champion  Typist 

Teaching  typing  the  All  Electric 
Way  is  easier  and  promotes  faster 
progress.  Results  obtained  are  more 
satisfactory  to  teacher  and  student. 

Students  are  enthusiastic  from  the  very  beginning, 
since  effortless  action  of  the  electric  keyboard  actually 
encourages  rhythm.  Every  keyboard  key  and  feature 
key  responds  instantly,  and  the  "Electric  Touch”  is 
easily  acquired  by  the  time  the  keyboard  has  been 
learned.  With  the  fatigue  element  eliminated,  the  teacher 
can  then  place  early  and  proper  emphasis  on  speed  and 
accuracy  development. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have 
about  the  teaching  of  electric  typing. 


—Underwood  Corporation - 

Typewriters... Adding  Machines... Accounting 
Machines.. .Carbon  Paper... Ribbons 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
Underwood  Limited,  Toronto  1,  (Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 

Copyright  UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION 


Made  by  the  Typewriter 
Leader  of  the  World 


”G/fStlonali^  save  us  their  cost  every  9  months!” 

—  fHE  RYAN  AERONAUTICAL  CO.,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 


“The  flow  of  our  vital  precision  units 
for  aeronautical  needs  is  the  result  of 
the  most  modem  precision  tools.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  flow  of  our  vital  accounting 
production  is  uniform,  swift,  and  eco¬ 
nomical,  thanks  to  our  Class  31 
National  Accounting  Machines. 

“These  remarkable  machines  cost 
$18,000  and  saved  $24,000  the  first 
year.  This  saving  pays  for  the  ma¬ 
chines  every  9  months,  which  will 
give  us  about  133%  annual  return  on 
our  investment.  They  handle  our 


accounts  receivable,  accounts  payable, 
check  writing,  and  cost  applications. 

“We  are  most  enthusiastic  about 
National's  solution  to  our  accounting 
problems.  From  the  engineering  stand¬ 
point,  too,  these  machines  are  marvels 
of  precision  performance.” 


President 

The  Ryan  Aeronautical  Co. 


In  industries  and  businesses  of  all  sizes  and 
types.  Nationals  soon  pay  for  themselves 
out  of  what  they  save,  then  go  on  year 
after  year  returning  a  handsome  profit. 
Nationals  have  an  exclusive  combination  of 
time-and-money-saving  features.  On  some 
jobs,  2  3  of  the  accounting  work  is  done 
automatically. 

Phone  the  nearest  National  office  today.  A 
trained  systems  analyst  will  show  what 
YOU  can  save  with  Nationals  adapted  to 
your  needs. 


Q4sStional 

4Ccowrriwc  aucmiks 

AMINK  MMCmm  •  OkUl  MtfUTlCS 


TMC  NATIONAL  CASH  BEOiSTEm  COMPANY,  DAYTON  3,  OHIO  > 
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